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THe STANDARD advocates the abolition of 
wll tuxes upon industry and the products of 
‘ndustry, and the taking, by taxation upon 
land vulues irrespective of improvements, of 
the annual rental value of all those various 
forms of natural opportunities embraced un- 
der the general term, Land. ; 

We hold that to tax labor or its products is 
to discouruge industry. 

We bold that to tax land values to their 
full amount will render it impossible for any 
man to exact from others a price for the 
privilege of using those bounties of nature in 
‘which all living men have an equal right of 
use; that it will compel every individual con- 
trolling natural opportunities to either utilize 
them by the employment of labor, or abandon 
them to others; that it will thus provide op- 
portunities of work for all men, and secure 
to each the full reward of his labor; and that 
us a result involuntary poverty will be abol- 
ished, and the greed, intemperance and vice 
that spring from poverty and the dread of 
poverty will be swept away. 





HENRY GEORGE IN SCOTLAND, 
Giasaow, May ttl. 

I finished my Scottish trip, or at least 
the speaking part of it, at a great meet- 
ing in the Cllasgow city hall on Thursday 
night, and before the afternoon closes 
will be over the borcer on my way south. 
I have not been as far north as I ex- 
pected, the visit to Wick, which had 
been on the programme, having been 
abandoned by the committee in order to 
permit of some other meetings in the 
Lowlands. So I missed the walk along 
the beach by John o'Groat’s house that I 
expected to take with Dean of Guild 
Brims, and the greeting of the other 
friends I count in Caithness and Suther- 
landshire. ButI think the committee were 
wise, and that the time that would have 
been consumed by the trip to the top of 
Scotland has been better utilized nearer 

“the border, Caithness and Sutherland- 
shire are already represented by Dr. 
Clark and Angus Sutherland, and can be 
depended on in the nextelection, and it is 
in the districts that are not sure that time 
thus saved has been spent. Of the three 

» weeks that Lwas to devote to Scotland 

the committee originally promised me one 
as iu holiday, for they were patriotically 
anxious that I should see “bonnie Scot- 
land’ when the sun was on it and the 
leaves were coming out, and all my pre- 
vious trips have been in winter and during 
the shortest of the short days. The 
week’s holiday in Scotland gleamed be- 
fore me like an oasis, but when it came to 
the reality it was only by strenuous efforts 
that I got one day of it, and that I had to 
putin ina futile effort to catch up with 
pressing arrears of personal correspond- 
ence, But I think good work has been 
done, 


All my speaking—with the exception of 
one meeting at Campbelltown, on the 
Cuntire peninsula, in the duke of Argyll's 
dominions, has been in the Lowlands; and 
could the requests that have come to the 
committee have been possibly acceded to, 
I could have put in’ effectively many 
weeks more, in spite of the fact that the 
days are now solony, The Highlands are 
allright. Their people will be all ready 
When the south is ready. This IT learn 
from many sources, The reductions of 
rent and the sweeping away of arrears by 
the crofter commission are only whetting 
the appetite of the crofters for more. But 
they are doing astill more important work 
in raising the spiritof the people. Itis a 
great thing for the men who have hither- 
to stood in dread of the power of landlords 
and factors, and been compelled to look up 

* to them almost as a superior race, to sit 
at the seme table with landlord or factor— 



































to tell their story and hear landlord or fac- 
tor tell his—and thento have the commis- 
sion decide against the “higher orders’ —as 
it does when it decrees a reduction of rent. 
It is a new experience, and one that bodes 
no good to Highland landlordism. 


25, 1889. 








Island of Lewis. The Rev. Donald Me- 
' Callum, who has been foremost of all the 
Highland ministers in preaching the gos- 
—pebof the land for the people, and who 
| when he and I spoke together, when [ was 
/ in Scotland before, seemed to me about 





ADDRESS OF WELCOME TO MR. HENRY GEORGE 


FROM 


THE DUNDEE AND DISTRICT UNITED TRADES’ COUNCIL. 


Sin—The Trades’ council of Dundee, representing the working classes of the city, on 
the 16th of April, unanimously resolved to ask you to receive an address of welcome und 
of thanks for your great services in the cause of labor; and in accordance with that res- 
olution, we desire to assure you that you have the council’s warmest welcome amongst Us 
and their most sincere thanks for the disinterested devotion with which you have plead the 
cause of the disinherited of the world. 

Ever since you commenced to think you have had the industrial problem betore your 
eyes, and you say somewhere that it gave you no rest till you solved it. Your solution 
was to replace a political economy that was truly called the ‘“distnal science” by a system 
which is radiant with hope for the masses and impossible to call unjust to the classes, The 
great difference between yourself and preceding economists les in the extreme simplicity 
and beautiful correlation of your laws of distribution as contrasted with the confusing 
unconvectedness of theirs. Three parties uuvite in productivun—the laborer, the capitalist, 
and the landowner—and the shares of each are wages, interest, and rent. The existing 
law of rent you accepted; it was with regard to the law of waves and the law of iuter- 
est that vou dilfered from the current political economy. If ‘the rent of laud is deter- 
mined by the excess of its produce over that which the same application can secure from 
the least productive lund io use,” surely it is clear that the recompense left to labor and 
capital is all production minus thisexcess. That couclusion of yours is unavoidable, and 
it has an infinity of meaning. As far as lubor and capital are concerned, it is as though 
all production yielded no more than what is secured at the lowest levels ; it is as though 
there was no better land than the worst. Thatis a sufficient reason why waves are low, 
and why the reward of labor will remain low until it learns to ask that this excess shall 
be equally divided. This excess is produced rot by any limited body of individuals, but 
by the whole community, and should belong to the whole community. “On the laud we 
are born, from it we live, to it we return again—children of the soil as truly as is the 
blade of grass or the flower of the field ;” und it is the most reasonable proposition in 
the world that every one has an equal title to land. It is instructive to analyse the 
motives of most landowners for monopolizing land. It is nut to labor on it or to 
dwell upon it—both blaineless motives when they covet no more than their equal share ; 
they monopolize land almost solely that they may be able to intercept this excess—mak- 
ing others suffer that they may live in idleness und luxury. 

The significance to labor of that part of your argumeut which deals with the effect 
of labor saving contrivances caunot be over estimated. Iuventions take the place of men. 
It is all very well to say that they cheapen the cost of production, and that so the work- 
iug classes are benefited. Butlet those who adtninister such comfort remember the law 
of reut. The rent of land is the excess of its produce over what is secured on the worst 
soil in use—otherwise called the margin of cultivation. It is undoubted that cost of pro- 
duction is lowered by inveutious ; but it is only in sv faras itis lessened on the margin 
that the workiug classes share in the saving; it is rent which reaps the great increase. 

With regard to that other branch of your subject—the relation of labor to capital— 
let it suflice to say that we fully appreciate the fact thut the natural and just distribution 
of wealth by conferring the power effectively to demand would enormously increase the 
request for labor, and that this increase would enable labor to meet capital on neither 
more nor less than an equal footing. To put it shortly, it would) be as easy for the em- 
ploye to find the employer as for the employer to find the employe; under these circum- 
stances capital would be sborn of its power to oppress. 

In one of the most eloquent passages of your eluquent book you speak of man when his 
nobler nature is developed. ‘‘He works for thuse he never saw aud never can see; for 
a fame or it may be but fora scant justice, that can only come long after the clods have 
rattled upon bis coffin lid. He toilsin the advance where it is cold, vad there is little 
cheer from men, und the stones are sharp and the brambles thick. Amid the scoffs of 
the present and the sneers that stab like knives, he builds for the future; he cuts the trail 
that progressive humanity may hereafter broaden into a highroad.” True as this always 
is in the case of men who advance in thought and try to teach the world new truths, we 
think you are especial ly fortunate as a thinker in that the cause you advocate has made 
a progress that must astonish even yourself. In vour native country, America, the New 
Crusade must be an uncomfortable fact for the mechanical politicians of the other parties, 
and it is inevituble that the best of the republicuns and democrats will gravitate in your 
direction. In this country the most humdrum village dues not escape a discussion of 
your theories, and you are no doubt aware that the Trades’ congress—which meets this 
year in Dundee—has already resolved that the land must be nationalized. There is not 
a civilized country in the world in which your name is not known, and in which your 
adherents do not spread the light kindled at your flame. 

In conclusion, let us express the conviction that if one-half of the working classes of 
these islands had a decent grasp of the Jaws of distribution as taught in ‘Progress and 
Poverty” it would go hard with our present state of industrial slavery; and let us again 
assure you of our deep gratitude for the nuble work to which you have dedicated your 
life. 

Signed onbhehalf and by authority of (the Dundee and District United Trades’ Counct, 
at Dunidee, this siath day of May, iss, : 

Ree ena THOMAS ConbIk, President. 
Epwarp DECouRCEY, Vice-President. 
PATRICK BRANNIGAN, Treasurer. 


R. D. Rircure, Secretary. 
JOHN WisHART, | Members 
ARTHUR ForsytuH, ) of Council, 


Cr oo | 





One of the little “straws” fron the : 
Highlands that has much pleased me 1s 
abit of news that has come to me first That is to say the church 
from Donald McCrae, the schoolmaster of of which he was minister, though belong- 


the most telling speaker Lo had ever 
listened to, had only a quoad sacra charge 
in Waternish, 


Balallen, who organized the deer raids, | ing to the established kirk of Scotland, 
and afterward from D.C. Macdonald of | was not one of the legally established 
Aberdeen, the counsel for the Lewis croft | parishes with a revenue drawn from the 
ers, It tells of the promotion of the Rey, ; “teinds’—the stipulated rent churges re- 
Donald McCallum of Waternish, Skye, | served for the support of the kirk when 
to what is considered in the Western) the immense property of the Catholic 
Isles a very fat living at Tiree, in the ; church in Scotland was, in spite of the 


igeictere tetas 
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protests of Jolin Knox, turned over to in- 


the time of the 
The quoud saera churches 
re supported,and their ninisters’ stipends 
are patd, from a fund accumulated by con- 


dividual Jandlords at 


reformation, 


tributions, legacies, etea.—a sort of es- 
tablished church home mission arrange- 
ment—and the positions and salaries of 
the ministers are generally not so good as 
those of the regular incumbents, who cor- 


respond to the Knelish parish vectors. 


The last incumbent of the Lewis parish 
was the Rev. Mwen Campbell. He had 
been a sailor in his youth, and had after- 
wards studied theology, been ordained, 
and obtained this parish in the Hebrides, 
Where there was £200 uw year to get and 
nothing whatever to do except to preach 
on Sundays and fast days to his servant 
mivid the Rev. Ewen 
Campbell, being a bachelor, had neither 


wand sexton—for 


wife nor children to swell his congrega- 


tion. In Lewis, as in most parts of the 
Western Jlighlands, the people had 


walked out of the established kirk in a 
iv body at the time of the “Disruption,” 
and had got to reward it as not much bet- 
ter than popery, 

Though in his solitary life Mr. Camp-: 
bell became a pvood deal of a recluse and 
eccentric, he was wv mun of considerable 
energy of character, and the landlord: 
must oft have been tempted to couple his 
name With De, Watts’s line: 


Satan fiods some mischief still for idle hands 
to dou. 


For the Rev. Mwen Campbell having 
only two of a congregation and plenty of 
lesure for documentary and 
ecclesiastical uw investizations, set him- 


research 


self to ascertaining and asserting the 
rights of 
held 
ministers who were tacksmen (large ten- 


the church. The parish had 


been for several incumbencies by 
wits) of the preat landlord, and the glebe 
lands had gradually been merged and 
lost in the larger areas they rented for 
Rev. Mr Campbell set 
himself in the first place to discovering 


sheep farming. 


and proving up the boundaries of the 
ancient glebe, and by threat of procecd- 
ings in the ecclesiastical courts compelled 
Then he ad- 
himself to the condition of the 
The landlord protested that there 


the landlord to concede it. 
dressed 
kirk, 
was no congreration, but the Rev. wen 
Campbell replicd that that made no dif- 


ference, as there might be a congrega- 
tion some time; and anyhow, it was the 


And 
Then the 
Rev. Ewen Campbell addressed himself 
to the 
lapidated condition, and as there was no 


landlord's business to repair the kirk. 
the landlord finally had to do it, 
minse, This was in a very di- 
legal eseape, the kundlord had finally to 
build ww virtually new and commoadious 
At this the landlord 
naturally thought he dad satisfied his 
But, no; in 
drawing the plans for awmiunse to be oc- 


Manse, point 


obligations to the church, 


eupied byw bachelor minister, the archie 
tect had deft out the nursery, which is, it 
seetis, Cmibraced in the legal reyulations 
for the proper housing of aw minister of 
the established kirk of Scothind, As soon 
us the Rev, Mwen Campbell had pot well 
rested he called attention to the fact and 
demanded the nursery, This seemed to 
the landlord like adding insult. to injury, 
wad be warmly protested against the 
manifest absurdity of building a nursery 
as an addition to the house of an old 
bachelor, But the Rey, Ewen Cumpbell 
was deal to all such remoustrances, or, 
‘uther, they only made hing more deter- 
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members of the established kirk, and 
ceived a much more astonishing notifica- 
“tions During the years of his charge the 


> but he had not: added a sinele soul to the 


of the Rev Ewen Campbell, was a declar- 

ation signed by eighty heads of families 
‘in the purish, setting forth their earnest 
e desire to return to “the kirk of their fa- 


cording to its form, and. requesting that 
a minister be sent by the presbytery to 
examine them, 





if he was a bachelor, lie insisted, Je had 
the right to vet married if he chose, and 
when he did get married he wanted a 
nursery for his children and a room for 
the. children’s LOVErNESS, And besides, 
even if he himself pever vot married. his 
successor might get married and might 
badly need a nursery and a room for the 
governess, Finally he “had his) way. 
And so, having secured the eight square 
miles of wlebe land, having bad the church 
repiured, Ww proper mianse built, and the 
nursery added to the muanse, the Rey. 
Ewen Campbell rested) trom his lnbors, 
und about four months ago closed jis 
eyes for the last. sleep, 

“Now, accordiny to Scottish ecclesiasti- 
cal law—I believe it is anew law--a ma- 
jority of heads of families, regular 
communicants of the parish, can present 
wminister when a VacUNey OCCUrs, All of 
which had been pondered over by the 
schoolmaster of Balalien, . 

So, pevhaps, it came that with the news 
of the death of the Rev. Ewen Campbell 
the Presbytery to which he belonged re- 


old bachelor minister had got eight square 
miles of glebe lunds, a repaired kirk, a 
new miunse, und a nursery to the manse, 


congregation. His death, however, had 
proved more potent than his life, for the 
document which the astonished presby- 
tery received with the notice of the death 


thers” and to partake of a sacrament ac- 


Of course the news of this reverse dis- 
ruption that threatened to take the whole 
parish back from the free kirk to the es- 
tablished kirk was not long in coming: to 
the ears of a free kirk minister. He was 
naturally aghast ata prospect of having 
the death of the Rev. Ewen Campbell re- 
duce him to such a congregation as ‘that 
to which the deceased gentleman had 
ministered in his lifetime, wnd at once be- 
stirred himself to prevent such a disaster. 
But finding protestations to individuais 
uscless, heat lastwot the whole eighty to- 
gether,and after unavailing renioastrances 
finally told them that af they took such a 
course acither he norany other free church 
minister would buptise their children, 
The people had merely listened till then, 
but at this threat one of the croflers vot 


up and said that the schoolmaster of Bal- 


allen could preach a good sermon—in fit 
they liked his sermons better than any 
they had ever listened to, and if they 
could get their children baptised by nO 
one else they were quite content to pet 
‘the schoolmaster to baptise them. The 
free church minister resigned himself to 
his fate and lett the eighty to theirs. 

In due time the delegate of the presby- 
tery caine to the parish, and the examina. 
tion of the applicants for admission to the 


established chureh began, ‘Phe. examina. 
tion was vigorous, and tuore as if it were 
~desived to keep these yeurners after the 


faith of their fathers out of the estab- 


dished pale than to let them ing but they 


were all fully up in the prescribed: ques- 


but to admit the whole eighty. And 
then, as ifin imitation, the gamekeepers, 


giles aud other attaches of landlordismn 
in the neighborhood ulso began ta be seized 
with the desive to return to the faith of 
their fathers, and it began to Jook as if 
the election to the place of the Rev, Ewen 
Campbell would be a warm eae, 


“mined todnsiston his heat rights... [ven | 


“tions, and the delewate had no alternative 








Bit aday ortwo before the appointed: 
time for the church members of the parish 


to express their preference it becan to be 


Whispered in giine-preserving circles that 
the awhole thing was a rase to cover a deer 
raid ona larger seale- than. had vet been 
atiompted, and the movements of the 
erofters seemed to “give color to) the 
suspicion, So strong did: this at last be- 
come that by the hour appointed for the 
voting every giune-keeper and gillie was 
al his post to protect the sacred animals, 
and the crofters, executing a flank move- 
nent, marched to the kirk aud triamph- 
antly presented the Rey, Donald MeCallum, 
quoad saera minister of Waternish and 
Tyree, as the choice of the parish for the 
Incuunbeney made: vacant by the death of 
the Rev. Ewen Campbell. 

Mr. MeCallum is not yet installed, but 
that is only aamatter of a month or so, 
Ile is sure of the place in that time if he 
lives, and will soon be in possession of the 
eight square miles of glebe, the comfort- 
able stipend, and the new > manse with 
nursery attached. May MeCallum is as 
yeta bachelor, like lis predecessor, but he 
will probably svon correct that error, 

When he is inducted the crofters of 
Lewis will have eight square miles on 
which to build huts in case they are 
evicted, and the possession of this tract 
by aclergyman of the Rey, Donald Me- 
Callum’‘s sympathies opens another possi- 
bility. The glebe land abuts on an arin 
of the sea up which the salmon of Lady 
MeDonald Qvho is now the owner) come 
iu great numbers in the proper seasons, 
There is ene point from which a net 
properly stretched across the inlet would 
swoop in pretty much all thesalmon that 
come in and leave the gentleman to whom 
Lady McDonald has sold the right to fish 
salmonless. Whether the incumbeney of 
the clebe land carries with tt the legal right 
to tish is a law point not yet determined, 
but the Rev. Donald McCullum is a man 
who is likely to let: the onus of proving 
that itis not devolve on the landlords. 


There are so many clergsymen who find 
that the ruad to promotion is the betrayal 
of justice and the preaching of a gospel 
suited to the tastes of the very class that 
Christ denounced, that it is refreshing to 
hear of uw clergyman who las been called 
to a better position und a higher salary, 
because of his advocacy of the. equal 
rights of ail men, and we can all wish for 
the Rev. Donald McCalluin that his pre- 
decessor’s foresight in making the land- 
lord erect the nursery may in due time 
be justified in his case, and that the fish- 
ing on his new estate may be good. 





Speaking of salmon, a carpenter was re- 
cently heavily fined in) Neweastle for in- 
fringing the rights of the duke of New- 
castle by catching some of thena off the 
Northumbrian coast, The theory, if there 
was uny theory, must have been that the 
sulmon were the private: property of the 
duke, not that the carpenter was tres- 
passing on the duke's ocean, But in the 
cases of Donald McCrae and the other 
crofters who were prosecuted for killing 
deer, it was held that deer were fera 
nature and could not be subject to prop- 
erty rights until taken, Therefore the 
deer raids involve no legal offense in kill- 
ing the deer, but only that of trespassing 
ian the deer parks, 

Donald McCrae gave me information 
of hunts that are contemplated when the 
hunting séason begins that will, if prop- 
erly carried out, attract a great deal of 
attention, The crofters like to wait till 
the proper. season for killing deer, even 
When their purpose is to get rid of them, 


f began this letter with the intention of 
giving something like a review of my trip 
in Scotland, Buta chapter of accidents 
has made jt impossible now to do so in 
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time to eatch a mail I can only say at 
this time that it bas been very successful 
and exceedingly gratifying to me. My 
wudiences have been large. my reception 
of the warmest kind. Our friends every- 
where are awake and full of hope, and I 
have everywhere found evidences of the 
vreatest progress, 

My hardest work is now, I hope, pretty 
nearly over, and by next week [will be 
able to send a full letter. 

HENRY GEORGE, 





INTERVIEW WITH HENRY GEORGE. 


Progress of the Single Tax ovement in 
Various Parts of the Woritd—Answers to 
Questions About the Propased System— 
The Trrepressible Widow and Orphan. 

Dundee Advertiser, May 7. 

Yesterday ove of our representatives had 
an interview with Mr. Henry Georve in his 
hotel. Mr. George, who is a good specimen 


of the frank, easy-goiug American, received 


our representative with courtesy, and when 


it was made known to hitn that au interview 


wus wished in regard to his propaganda, Mr. 


George readily agreed. He was asked: 


“What progress is the cause you espouse 
making in Great Britain?” 

“Very great progress. This is perceptible 
te ne wherever [go. However, it has been 
a progress, ws ib were, beneath the surface— 
u progress in thought aud education, and its 
full elYeets are not yet scen in politics, but 
will be sv as soon as the land question comes 
fairly up.” 

“Have you as many followers proportion- 
ately in Scotland as in England?” 

“In proportion to the population I am in- 
clined to think more.” 

“f suppose you bave made and are making 
a large number of ‘converts’ in Americal’ 

“We have been all these years steadily 
moving forward in America, and during the 
last vear, and especially since the electiun, 
our ideas have been progressing with great 
rapidity. This is largely owing tu the dis- 
eussion on the tariff question, between pro- 
teetionists on one side and tariff reformers, 
who are hulf protectionists, on the other; 
we single tux men, as we are called, are the 
ouly ones Who precisely know what we want. 
We are out-and-vut free traders, and on this 
question we have maguificent opportunities 
to bripg our views uader discussiou. We sup- 
ported President Cleveland in the last elec- 
tion tooth and nail, but were perfectly satis- 
tied with his defeat. IT not only felt this 
mnyself, but ou going home after visiting 
this country L found that the feeling was 
shared by all our friends throughout the 
states. Jf Mr. Cleveland had been eleeted 
president a republican senute would have 
blocked the way tv any radieal action, wuile 
the protectionists who yet remuued in the 
demveratic body would have claimed = the 
victory as due to their moderation, As con- 
ditions are now the free trade element must 
get full pussessicn of the demoeratie party 
by the next presidential campaign, or else 
split ip iu two, aud the struvvle will bea 
square one. Education on the tariff question 
is guing rapidiv forward inthe United States, 
abd the lute victory of the advocates of pro- 
tection ouly means their more thorough de- 
feat in the future.” 

“Have you any information of the progress 
of your ideas on the continent of Europe and 
in Australia ?? 

“They are making some progress on the con- 
tuent. They have started a paper iu Ger- 
many. Michael Fiurscheim, a large manufac- 
turer in Buden-Baden, bus feft his business 
and now devotes titmself to the propaganda. 
In Holland Lam also assured that the cause is 
making steady way, aud although | ean only 
sprak English [have accepted an invitation 
from our friends at Amsterdam to go over 
there and address them. To France we bave 
some friends; Teaugnot tell how mauy. And 
so in otber eountrics in Europe. “Progress 
und Poverty” is now being translated into 
Turkish. Tu Canada the progress we are mak- 
Ing is wlmnost ws rapid as in the United States, 
In Australia und New Zealand we bave also 
been making great strides tp advance, and in 
South Australia a law bas already been passed, 
giving ty localities the pewer to place their 
taxation on Jand values ajone., LI have not 
been to Australia, thoueh [ have been for a 
couple of years most strenuously urged to co 
out there. J have learned from South Austral- 
ians Whom lhave met here that they believe 
that that colony will be the first to udupt the 
single tax. Mr. William Webster, now of Ab- 
erdeen, Was the first, ] believe, te propagate 
our ideas in Australia.” 


of the eizht thousand families in’ Western 
Australia to be put in possession of the entire 
wolony ! 

Well, lL presume what they wantto do is 
to establish a stute as we cull it in America, 
I don’t see why they should vot. As an 
American and follower ot Thomas Jefferson, 
I believe must strenuously in local self-zoy- 
ernment, or, as you call it here, home rule. 
IT believe the people of every locality should 
have the right to manage their own affairs, 
and that general alfairs should be managed 
‘by the representatives of the various com- 
munities embraced in the federation, The 
federution principle, which | hope some day 





OWhat is your opiuion regarding the claim, 
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will be adopted on this side of the Atlantic, 
is indeed the only priuciple which can unite 
flexibility and strength over an extensive 
ares.” 

“Tunderstand your proposal is to take the 
uuearned inereuient of land from the present 
owners und to give it to those who really 
erente it—that is, the whole people?” 

“Yes; that is to the community.” | 

“Where would you draw the line in apply- 


ing that rule? Suppose a sum of £2,000 or. 


£3,000 belonging toa widow with a family of 
three or four children had been invested 
within the last ten or twenty years in feus 
within the boundary of a city, would you 
take froma family in such @ pesition the un- 
earned increment without compensation?! 

“Yes: TI would make no distinetion.” 

“Are you not rather cruel in dealing witb 
people in the circumstances I buve men- 
tioned” 

“No; IP don't think so. That argument was 


wout to be used uguinst-us in America. The. 


injustice isin the continuauce of the present 
state of things. If widows und children are 
to be hardly used by the proposed change 
they could be taken care of. Such widows 
are not one-hundredth part of those widows 


who suffer under the present iniquitous sys-— 


tem.” 
“Would you appiy the same doctrine to 


houses where, in consequence of improve- | 


ments effected by the community, rents were 
doubled or trebled?” 
“The improvements made by a community 
vever increase house reuts or the value of 
houses. What improvements. increase is the 


valve of the luud. Where the rent paid both 


for houses and ground isincreased iu a grow- 
ing community the inceease is always in the 
value of the land, never iu the value of the 
Louses."*> 


“We will shortly have a case in Dundee | 


which, if your ideas were carried into effect, 
would be essily settled when the time ar- 


rives. Almost in the center of the city we 


have a fine breathing space~it has been 
called one of the lungs of the town—locally 
kuown as the Barrack park. The park was 
for a number of years used asa military pu- 
rade ground, but in 1854 it was leased to the 
towo for nearly thirty-six years ut an un- 


nual rental of £25. The lease terminates io’ 


1890, and it is bow propused to feu the park, 
and it is expected that it will bring at least 


hs. per pole. It belungs to aa earl, of whom — 


the people generally kuow Jess than of the 
shah of Persia. Still, be is the proprietor of 


the ground, bis forefathers having received — 


the park in the eleventh century as a free 
cift. In recent years the park has risen very 
much in value, simply because of the growth 
of the city... How would you deal with a case 
of that kind?” 


ofthe ownership in the park would compel 
him to pay a tux so heavy that be could not 
afford to retain the land iu bis possession and 
hold it lying idle, and would take frown him 
what be could get by feuing it for buildings, 
Under such conditions be would be willing to 
vet rid of the ground for little or nothing. 
The great advantage iu makiog municipal 
improvements under the plau [propose is 
obvious. If the city authorities wished to 
widen a street or to obtain a site on which 
tu erect public buildings, or to turn ground 
buill on into a public park, it would only be 
necessary to pay a littl more than the value 
of the buildings to be demolished.” 

“At what fisure do yeu estimate the eca, 
nomie rent of Great Britain?’ 

‘Shave not made au estimate myself, but 
undoubtedly itis encugh tuo pav all imperial 
aud local taxation and leave a surplus” 

“Y.eudo not propuse to iuterfere with im- 
provement:?? 

“Nu: improvements should be absolutely 
free of taxes or burdens. T would tax nothing 
that would make the nation richer.” 

“Are there not some improvements which 
merge into Value of land so iuseusibly that 
you eannot distinguish them? 

“Yes, there may be; fcr instance, in the 
ease of abill leveled by the Romanus, or oa 
marsh filled up, we would not now be able to 


is there any reason for our doing so,” 


flaw Free Traders ave Made, 
“Single Tax” du Parkersburg, W. Vi, Sentinel 


From the standpoint of the protectionist the 
tariff question is a very mysterious question 
—btoo deep for buiman comprehension, It is 
very hke the preblem put by the small boy 
to histeacher: “My pareats have two song 
but Ll have no brother—how ean that be? It 
was too deep forthe teacher until he found 
that the small boy had hed—then it was very 
simple. When the “vomumon” protectionist is 


the tari, how people get rich by taxing 
themselves, how the tari! mukes wages 
higher at the same time that it makes goods 
cheaper, be is indeed prappling an “intricate” 
question, Bui when it dawns on him that 
these are all lies, then he becomes a free tra- 
der and the whole question loses its mystery, 


The Overled Protective lufant. 
Philadelphia Becoru, 


Chauncey'M, Depew in bis centeunial oration 
referred to “the infant industries which the 
first act of our first administration sought to 
encourage,” But the tariff of Washington's 
time only averaved 12 percent, Public seati- 
went would nov then have consented to a tax 
of 47 per cent, such as is imposed naw, when 







the infant bas attained the full measure of | 


its growth. 


oh 


“Under the plan I propose his resumption | 
! 


distinguish from the operations of vature, vor — 


trying to understand how the foreizner pays. 











SAY. 
The Ayrshire Post. 

There is more danger in underrating than 
in overestimating the importance of the 
movement in favor of Jand nationalization, 
_- It bas reached a stage at which it cun be no 

lunver blinked cut of existence. Its oppo- 
nents thay nut like it, but they are better to 
-louk atitand to understand that the cru- 
suders are getting more numerous every day, 
-und that wherever Mr. Henry George raises 
his standard they come literally rushing in. 
Two ot three vears ago Mr. George was not 
“verarded at all as a dangerous mun. His 
“opinions were dangerous, not himself. He 
dropped upon the uuruilied surface and there 
wus a splash, but the wiseacres, and, indeed, 
the couutry at large thought the circles cre- 
ated by the contuet with the waters were not 
“extending, aud were not likely to extend. 
What society wished to take place, it thought 
would take place. But suciety was mistaken, 
as it penerally is..§ Wherever Mr. George 
goes to-day he is met by crowds of sympa- 
thizing udimirers; his views are readily as- 
similatea, and wheu be leaves he dues not 
take them away ugain with bint They re- 
inain; they keep on spreading, aud where u 
few yeurs ago it was verv rare to. tind 
a oman who talked of “land nationaliza- 
tion or oof taxing the landlords — off 
‘the soil, supporters of these © views 
ure now so commen us hurdly to be consid- 
ered extremists. Aud the views themselves 
are, in their intent, very “takipg.” They grip. 

People see fur themselves what a terrible gulf 
there is between the many and the few. 

Wealth is in few bands, laud is in fewer; and 
. the musses get poorer aud poorer. It is no 
“matter for surprise that inen, working and 
slaving for w bare pittance should weleuuie 
-upy one or anything that holds out the pros- 
pect of relief tutbem. The landlords keep 

rigid grasp of all they have aud on all they 

“cun get. la the country distriets the popula- 
tions keep steadily going down. In the cities 
the East Ends ure becuming more aud more 
crowded. The colliery owner pays men a 
bergurly pittuuce for their toil; the sweater 
mukes life niserable by his parsimoniousness 
aad his yvrinding exactions. The land is 
- bedved in uod walled about so that the 
‘Masses can vo more than look at it; and they 
vare expected to rest satistied with their pub- 
fig parks und the amenities of the ecuutry 
~rouds, Gieus and struths that once carried 
large populations uow carry large droves of 
sheep or deer, The emigrant ships are 
dload-d with those who cannot get roum to 
live at home. Discontent is being fostered 
all round, aud, thouzb there are brighter 
spots here aud there in the darkness, the 
durkness itself is abounding. 

Into this unhealthy moral condition Mr. 
reorge drops bis balm. He has nut to mauu- 
' facture a case. It is at bund, und bis au- 
diences kuow it aud feel it. They can tell 
What unremunerative labor and grinding pov- 
erty mean, and they tura uaturally to the 
man who says he ean heal their allictious. 
Aud without duubt his proposals ure, in their 
way, buth simple aud cuchautiag, Remove 
ali tuxation on labor, on the Landiwork of 
mun; lay all the tuxes on the land und drive 
the dwudlords off it, The scheine is sitnplicity 
itself, and if iG were ouly feusible und houest 
no fault couid be found with it. We could 
With pleasure see the land nationalized: but 
to simpiy telithe landlords that they must 
gu, secins bu US tu invelve a wrench of com- 
mon fairness in dealing, and of principle, for 
which there is no justification, We do uot take 
this view trom any sueuking sympathy with 
the landlords. Many of them buve inherited 
lund whieh their forefathers stole, without 
Waitiue to cousider avything about the 
morality of their transactions; aud thuse ia 
thut position, whe boid up their bauds 
because the people propose to treat them 
as their forefathers treated others, ure not 
“worth wasting sympathy ou. And of 
the omauy who buve eceme  houestiy 
by their estates, there are comparatively 
few who du not use their rights iu the most 
sellisi @onceivable fushiou. They cull their 
lands their own. They claim absolute right 
to do what they like with them; and the poor 
- man Who dares tu walk their acres is rudely 

ordered on to the highway. The laudlords 
ts aclass have shirked tleir duties apd their 
responsibilities, They were bound at one 
Lime to maintain the army, for instance: but 
the taxpayer knows who has to pay for the 
urimiuments of the kingduin, The position of 
the liirds bristles with anomalies aed with 
ouopolies; wud if they ure doomed to fall 
they will have brought down their doom on 
thearown beads. They retai every privilege 
they can yet hold of; and if they could help 
it, the miwsses Would have nothmg save the 
beguiriy allowance they uow possess, and 
the rizbt tu live, Hardly even that. But re- 
tilintion in kind is not honest; and of the two 
Allernulives-——Lo Lake thew land withvut pay- 
jpg for it, and to tus them cub of existence— 
itas hurd tu say whetuer of the two is the 
nore Feprehenoibic, Better a sudden thana 
lingering death: and better on the whule ta 
bid them go than to multiply their taxation 
watil them domuins are riveu from their 
grasp by the wexcruble luxgatherer. Yeut— 
and there is no goud tryiug to blink it— 
it is one or other of these alternatives that 
they may bave tu face ugiess they muke 
haste to agree with their adversary quickly 
while they are yet iu the way. The country 
bas no desire to read them separate from 


if they keep on in their present attitude and | 
defiantly insist on the “rights” which they 
have given themsel ves—stolen in most cases— 
the fault will be their own if they land them- 
selves in destruction. For socialism is spread- 
ing, and changes come rapidly on the coun- 
try. The more quickly things grow lo great 
political and social matters, the more accel- 
erated is the tendency to progress; atid there-. 
fore, if the present non possumus attitude is 
muintuined, there cun as vet be no foretelling 
what the end may be. Of one thing, however, 
we ure certnin—they cannot be worse than 
they are. Is isa most yratifying sign of the 
times that the working clusses are taking their 
self amelioration into their own hands. It is 
they alone who can work it out: They can 
expect nothiug, look fur nothiug, hope for 
nothing from the landowners as a class. The 
farmners know that, in bitter experience. If 
thisamelioration is to come at all it will not 
be without a drastic change in the existing 
conditions; the sooner the few lcok to their 
position the better. 

Re. nolds's Weekly. 

The English Land Restoration League, be 
it noted, 18s preparing extensively to petition 
parliament to take the full economic rent of 
laud in town and country in lieu of all rates 
and taxes whatever, The Single Tax on Land 
Vilues isthe true antidote to Budget: jug- 
glery and mystification. It is the potent 
germ of the co-operative commonwealth that 
isto be. More power to the Land Restorers 
and the Prophet of San Francisco. 

Dumitries and Glasgow Saturday Herald. 

Mr. George. is the only political econoinist 
who has managed to nake that distnal science 
fuscinativg. The volume ou which his repu- 
tation rests—“‘Provress and Poverty”—is as 
interesting us any romauce, 

Labor. Tribune, London (miners’ papery, 

Mr. Henry George has been addressing 
some meetings of miners in Ayrshire this 
week, and has been opening the eyes of the 
men to some grand truths. His new gospel 
is very popular here, and only wants some 
one to head the movement, as Bright and 
Cobden headed the Ant-Coru law agitation~— 
to place it in the front of tbe buruing political 
questions of he day. 

Greentek, Scotland, Telegraph. 

The visit to Greenock of Henry George, the 
famous American writer and land law re- 
former, bas been a murked success, so far as 
the attraction of popular interest is con- 
cerned. Notwithstanding the important cir- 
eumstance that admission to the Town ball 
was by priced tickets, that spacious meeting 
place was yesterday evening—keeping off the 
eallery—quite filed. A glance wt the area 
audience showed that 1t was composed of 
from twelve tu fifteen hundred of the cream 
of the workingmen of the town and district. 
That such a nuinber of working people should 
have beeu attracted to the hall, and should 
have persuaded themselves to pay for their 
seats, isastriking proof of the advance of 
the lund question iu public opinion as a matter 
of practical polities, aud also a remurkable 
testimony to the power and influence cf the 
author of “Progress and Poverty.” The ad- 
dress, a report of which will be found in an- 
ether column, was a clever piece of platform 
work—logical, incisive, and pawky. As a 
gentleman iu the audience jast night re- 
inarked, ‘His talk is even more racy than his 
writing.” There is considerable truth in the 
observition. 7 


Thomas G, Shearman in Kansan City. 
Un Thursday evening, May 16, Mr. Shear- 


-) 
man delivered a lecture oa “the single tux” 
in Kansus City, Mo., under the auspices of the 
local single tux club Turner ball was well 
filled, there being present a large continvent 
of the Kansas City bar, while the Wyandotte 
utheneum society attended in a body. Mr. 
Shearman spoke for ap hour aod a half in the 
stvle so familiar to New York wudiences. 

Mr. Shearman asked bis audience if there is 
not an element of Canger present when nearly 
one third of the wealth of the country is in 
the hands of one hundredth of its population; 
and the rate at which this chasm is widens 
will, tbirty years from this time, place three- 
fifths of the total wealth of the United States 
in the hands of 100,000 of its inhabitants. 

We have, he contiuued, climate and fertility 
of soil that will produce enough for all our 
necessities, but for sume reason there are 
many who work who do not receive a living 
proportion of that which they produce; others 
Who cannot work although the opportunities 
in the shape of unused fand alinost surruund 
them. The largest part of what they pro- 
duce is taken from them in some way, and it 
is by tuxation of sume kind, cbe question be- 
fore the people is one of taxation. If we 
ubulish indirect taxation we must, of course, 
use the direct. We have tried the income 
tux, aud the tux on personal property and 
improvements. They only served to prou- 
mote dishonesty und burden industry, There 
is but one tax that can be levied and carry 
out the requirements of justice, and that is 
the sinwle tux on land values. At the con- 
clusion of his lecture Aly. Suearman spent un 
hour answering questions. He was listened 
to with the sreatest atteutMon throughout his 
entire lecture, aad wis frequently juterrupted 
by applause, 

Meetings af the Clevelund Club, 

Cleveland, O.—~AIl persons interested in 
discussions of sucial questions are cordially 
invited to wttend the next meeting of the sin- 
gle tax club on May 2s, at Ortey ball, & F. 
corner 4th wad Bycamure strects, ab S p,m, 


The Single Tas Club Appoints a Committee 
That Wuoits on the Tux Assessors) and 
Giets ‘Them Tnterested—The First Price 
tien! Step Townrd the Single TPax—€Ger- 
ting Down to Fauets nod Fhienves—Other 
Notes of Interest—Rev. Father Higgins 
to Sperk Before the Club, 


Cricago, Ill.—Our club has undertaken 
some practical work that. tay prove elect- 
ualin two ways. Itis expected to cheek tm 
part the mal-admuinistration of existing as- 
sessment laws, and to call public attention 
pointedly to the peneral subject of taxation. 

At the necting two weeks aso, on my sug- 


gestion, a committee was eppomnted to wait- 


upon the three assessor- of the city for the 
purpose of protesting against the under as- 


‘sessment of vacant lots and Jands within 


their districts. The committee consisted of: 
Edward Jones, Evening News; H. W. Me- 
Farlane, assistant ticket) auditor Northwest- 
eru railway; Johu Z. White, secretary Ameri- 
can: Tarill reform league, Robert H. Cowdrey, 
Chicago Condensing company, and J. Ty 
Ripley, chauirinan of the Western classifica- 
tion association. Twas ex-cllicio chairman. 

The committee met at once and drew up a 
memorial to be presented to each assessor. 
The memorial briefly set forth our position, 
called attention to the effect of personal 
taxes, wud particularly urged that unim- 
proved lots be assessed at their value rela- 
tively to those improved. 

Ou Tuesday the committee waited upon 
Assessor B. R. DeYoung of the South town. 
He received us courteously, and listened with 
attention to what we had to say. He seemed 
anxious to avoid discussing the administra- 
tion of the present law and equally anxious 
tu discuss the single tux. The latter he at- 
tacked as unjust because it would permit 
some persons eutirely to escape tuxation. He 
admitted, however, that the single tax was 
more easily assessed und more cheaply col- 
lected than any other. When pushed, be de- 
nied that unused lots and lauds were let off 
with lower assessments in bis district than 
improved pieces. He declared that no such 
inequalities ns we deprecated existed as far 
as he kKuew, apd be toid us thatif any were 
pointed out to bim, be would make correction 
at once. He said, however, that he iguured 
the law, bad always done so; that he was 
governed by custum, which was higher than 
law; and that he was elected tu tuke eare of 
the interests of those who clected hin, and 
would do su in any event. 

Mr. Thoinus J. Cantwell, assessor of the 
West town, was met by appointment the ful- 
lowing evening. His interesl was caught at 
ouce and closely hud. Like Mr. DeYoung, 
he was quick to dispute the justice of the 
single tax, but when we pointed out that we 
were only demaudins: the eaforcement of the 
present law, he settled down to the considera- 
tiun of the facts and priuciples which we 
breught out. He became really enthustustic 
When he began to perceive the effect of the 
action we ureed himtotake. For fourteen 
yeurs the lots and lands in his district have 
been assessed on the same valuation. In one 
instunee he pointed cut, lots now held at $500 
per front foot, have been assessed on a value 
of $15 or $20 per front foot; and acre prop- 
erty haus been as-essed at agricultural rates 
only, although vaiued in the murket at from 
$2,000 to $5,000, When we showed him that 
by raising the assessmeuts on these vacant 
holdings, land Wwoeuld be cheapened, that in 
consequeuce labor would retaia more of its 
produce, that production would be stimulated 
and that building would) experience au un- 
precedented bourm, he all at once saw a good 
deal of the cat and pledged bimseif to pro- 


mote the purpuse we bad iu view as far as he. 


could under the law. He also urged our com- 
mitlee to inspeet his buoks from time to time 
and to post bimon any matter of interest in 
convection With Gur work. 

I was unable to be present ut Lue interview 
with Assessor 38. B. Chase of tne Nurth town, 
but the cominittee found the peutleman 
courtecus and dispused tu vive them every 
attention. He discussed the priaciples of 
taxetion and invited an inspection of his 
books, ayreeing to correct any inequalities 
that might be brought to his notice. 

The committer reported ut Thursday 
night’s meeting und the club was) highly 
pleased with the work done, We were au- 
thorized tu continue alouy the same line, 
gathering statistics and preparing for such 
auction, befure the board of equalization or ta 
the courts, us may be deemed expedient 
uuder legal advice, Tt is our purpose to mule 
it extremely uncomfortable to somebody be- 
fure we eet through, 

Here is a circnliur which explains itself aud 
which shows that the poouple are everywhere 
pultiug their thinking caps on and that the 
land speculator is getting pretty well along: 
toward the end of his tether, 

Lo the Resident Taw Payers: 

Within a few days the assessor will bevin 
the ussesaineut of the real and persouwal prup- 
erty in the villuges of South Evanston und 
Rogers Park. Now is the time for those who 
have built homes for themselves in these yil- 
juges tu look to it that there is a fair aasess- 
meal made, 

A reference to the ussessur’s books will 
show that improvements are ussessed from 
one-sixth ta one-lilth of every dullar they 
cost, While lots that Jast year eculd nut be 
bougboe for fron 814 bo $30 per front foot, and 
ure now held at from $20 vo Fl per foot, wre 
assessed ab from one-scyealh Ww une-leath, 


AN IMPORTANT MOVE IN CHICAGO. |: 


is 
andeas low as one-eleventh of their market 
halue. ae 

Ibis this diserimination in favor of the ton- | 
improver cvs agiust those who build on apd 
improve their property that bas mide your 
tixes so burdensome. 

This unequal assessment is not altogether 
the fart of the assessor, The present ipeum- 
bent of the eflice has followed in the footsteps 
of all bis predecessors, He is simply ground: 
edin the custom) that his abwirys prevailed of 
jumping with both feet on any man who im- 
proves a plece of ground by building a home 
on it. 

it rests with the home owners themselves 
Whether this custom will be udbered to m.the 
iussessment about to. be made. 

The vacant-land owuer is up and doing and. 
Will see to it thatthe burden of taxation is 
shifted from his laud onto your home unless 
you give the matter proper aud immediate 
uttention, 

Respectfully inform the assessor that you 
beheve a $1,000 lot should pay as muel tax av 
a $1,000 house, and that where property is 
held at and is selling at S15 to 0 per trout 
foot. ib should be assessed on that: valuas 
ation; or if assessed ata lower valuation than 
its selling: price then improvements should. be 
given the saine consideration, 

By OrpDER Of COMMITTER. 

The Rev. Father Wigeins, 8. JL, has signified. 
a desire to attack the doctrines of the siugle 
tax aud he has been invited to present his 
views before our club. He will do so ata 
future meeting. 

The friends of Mr. CG. 8. Darrow, the elo- 
quent single tax lawyer, will be pleased tu 
Jeara that Mayor Cregier bas placed bit in a 
respousible and Jucrative position in the city 
udininistrationn Mr. Darrow’s popularity is 
increasing day by day. 

WARKEN Wort Baliry. 


ere Set a DRE Pd cheba ete cee 


IN HER LAST SLEEP. 


Mies Marcin Hammond of Port Angeles, 
w.oD., Dead—A Life Cong fuformer—she 
Leaves Money for “Spreading of the 
Liwhe.’’ 

/ Port ANGELES, W. ‘IL, May 12.—It becomes 
my painful duty to announce the death on 
April 26 of Miss Marcia hammond, aged 
SIXty-nine years, one of our best workers 
an the cause of the single tax. She has been 
uw life long reformer; and soon after the pub- 
lication of “Progress und Poverty” became a 
convert to its teachings, and since that time 
has labored in season nud out ef season for 
the cause. 

Among her correspondence we tind letters 
Which show something of her history as a re- 
furmer. She was a member of the Hopedale 
community and of the North American pha- 
Jaux in their time, but spent most of ber 
laborious life asa teacher of small children, 
iu Which work she took extreme delight. 
Letters to: her from Heury Ward Beecher and 
Wendell Phillips prove her interest in the 
antishivery movement. 

At ber death Mits Hammond was possessed 
of wu house and Jot in Port) Augles and $800 
of the stock of the Puget Sound co-operative 
colony, of which she was a member, and a 
few personal effects—in value altogether 
wboutl ;s5uU. All of tis she has conveyed 
te BLOB. Lewis aud Robert Shields of this 
place to be devoted to the spread of the 
Henry George dvctring, As soon as possible 
we shall notufly the reader of The STANDARD 
of the course to be persied by her tru: tees, 
und of the amount to the credit of the tuad, 
the expenditure of which she left to their 
judyment. oS. Lewis, M.D. 


The Mauhuttan Single Tax Club. 

The rooms of the Manhattau club were filled 
dast Sunday evening, when Benjamin Reece 
delivered his address on “The evils of rail 
roud manayemeub: thelr cause and cure.” 
The lecturer showed what a burden excessive 
railroad building bad placed on the people of 
the country, and while favoring legistatiom 
numeditely that would lighten this burden, 
stull he thoughe that the burden could be lifted 
permanently only through the adoption of the 
siuvle lux, Next Sunday evening Gilbert I. 
Liuug will speak on “protection or free trade 
for lreland—which ” 

At the business meeting of the club a com- 
mittee frum the Brooklyn Central club pre- 
sented a resuluticn from their organization 
calling fora uational conference of the sin- 
gle tuxiden. The Manhattan club did oot fa- 
vor the project for tue present; bub they asked 
the Brooklyn committee to joi with the Man- 
hattan club ina callfor a aeetine tu make 
suitable arrangements for receiving Henry 
George when he returns home. Phe Brooklyu 
committee ayvreed, and the call will svg be 
issued, 

‘The rooms of the club are cuol aud pleasant 
despite the hot weather, 

Thin Means Work in Nebrasko, “ 
Omanua, Neb,—The Omaha single tax club 
would be glad to hear from all Nebraska 
siiele tax men in pesucd tu the prospects for 
aelive Work: throughout the ‘state. We ean 
furnish good speakers with experience, in 
both city and country; single tax speakers 
free of charge, if their expenses cua be prd- 
vided for-by local stugte tax meu. du thie 
way, evendl there is bay one single tux mun 
Inu county, if be willarrauge school house — 
wud court house. meetings aud take cure of 
Lhe speakers: while in the cuuuty, a yreab 
Waking Up can be accomplished ab very. 
slipht expense, Address sta 

Sea — Pency Peroon, 
1514 Bouth Filth street, Qube, Neb. 
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THE PETITION. 


SINGLE Tax ENROLLMENT COMMITTEE, ) 
Nmw YorK May tat, 1889. fF 

The work of the enrollment committee 
has heretofore been carried on in aw room 
in the annex to the New York hotel, at 
721 Broadway. On the Ist of May the an- 
nex pagsed into other hands and on the 
1ljth the committee moved to new and 
comfortable quarters at) No. 36> Clinton 
Place (E. Eighth street) immediately over 
the rooms of the Manhattan single tax 
club. The new rooms are much more con- 
venient of access than the old, 

Though the petitions continue to come 
in slowly the work of the committee has 
by no means ceased and the opportunity 
for completing the enrollment has been 
fully ulilized, 

Active preparations are now making 
for the attempted organization of work- 
ers. The delay has been intentional for 
the additions to the list of workers con- 
stantly making will make the work more 
effective. The letters to the workers will 
go out on or about June | and each will 
receive a list of all the workers in his own 
town or city. Where clubs exist members 
of such organizations are urged to have 
the club call «a meeting of all the workers 
with a view to strengthening the organi- 
zation and promoting propaganda work. 
Where no clubs exist and there are ten or 
more workers it is recommended that 
clubs be formed and where there are not. 
enough workers to formaclub they are 
urged to form a single tax committee and 
appoint the most active of their number 
secretary, in order that the enrollment 
committee may have one correspondent 
in each place where the single tax doctrine 
has taken root. 

The sugyestion is alyo nade that out of 
these organizations may come a move- 
ment that will result in the appointment 


-of a representative gencral cominittee to 


take up the work of correspondence when 
the present voluntary enrollment com- 
mittee shall have completed its work and 
forwarded the petition to congress. Of 
course the work thus far done must not 
be lost, and the completed enrollment 
will give to the local organizations about 
to be formed such an opportunity for re- 
cruiting and propaganda work as they 
could have obtained in no other way. 

At this writing reports from Kansas 
City indicate that the first of the mectings 
arranged by the committee for Mr. Thomas 
G. Shearman was a most gratifying suc- 
cess, and this was undoubtedly partly 
due to the fact that the local organization 
obtained from this committee envelopes 
addressed to all thesigners of the petition 
in Kansas City and its suburbs, 

The enrollment now stands as follows: 


Reported last week . . eves “3,270 
Received during week ending May ¥1, $30 





Total . 2. 2. 6 6 « - ee 6 «64,100 

By aslip of the pen a singular error 
evept. into the last report, by which the 
number of signattues received during: the 
week ending May 14 was reported as the 
number received “during the week end- 
ing April 29.” 

Contributions other than those received 
from regular subscribers during the past 
week have been as follows: 


A. J. Bostwick, Bharon, Conn, . S200 
J. J. Ryan, Sharon, Conn ... . 2 00 
Frank Arnold, Brooklyn... . 1 00 
Charles E. Reid, Kansas City, Mo. ; 1 00 
KF. F. Avery, Holton, Kan... : 1 00 
George W. Wood, Poplar, Mont. . 3 00 
W. G. Sellers, San Francisco, Cah. 5 00 
Billy Radcliffe, Youngstown, Ohio . 1 00 
Chas. H. Mueller, Sturgis, Dak... 1 00 
George Breed, Cold Spring, N.Y... 1 00 
Single tax men of Passaic. er 1 00 
c. V. Harbottle, Pulaski, N, Y, wee 1 00 

$20 00 
Sundry stamps . 6. 26 6 ee we 3l 

$20 31 


Contributions from the public pre- 
viously ackuowledgea in THE 
STANDARD . 6 5 6 6 ee ee LST 


Total. 2. 6 © © © © 6 eww BI OT SL 

Of course this amount has not begun to 
pay for postage and Jiterature sent out, 
but it has very materially aided in’ such 
distribution, and this has in’ turn) paved 
the way, we hope, for the foundation of 
local organizations that will undertake to 
use the envollment for circulating litera- 
ture in their own neighborhoods, 

Wa, T. CROASDALE, Cliadtmian, 


The following are extracts from letters 
received by the committee: 

dieu, D, Liddell, Providence, , L—-l. H. 
Flanagan and J tackled a pawnbroker yes- 
terday but he would not sign the petition, He 
wunts the states to have the privilege of 
levying duties on goods imported from other 
states and suys the Pennsylvania iron indus- 
try in being ruined by the cheap product of 


THE STANDARD. 
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the south, ete. - suppose he has sense 
cnough to see that with the single tax in oper- 
ution his occupation would be gone. 

C. KF. Knight, Frankfort Springs, Pa.—Mr. 
H » Whose name [ send, is an ex-republi- 
can free trader who has become an active 
and enthusiastic advocate of the siagle tux. 
We are violently shaking the walls of pro- 
tectionism in this neighborhood. Tast fall 
the republicans were on their muscle, politi- 
eully, and the democrats did not vote for 
fear of free wool. To-day things are re- 
versed. The democrats are on their muscle 
aud the republicans have stopped to invyesti- 
gate, and not a fewof them have already 
jumped over the tariff wall. 


R. C. Utess, Brooklyn, N. Y.—There is no 
reason why, with proper elYort, 100 workers 
could not get $000 signatures in this city. 
The pamphlets are doing missionary work in 
various places and circulating them is like 
throwing a handful of seed in a field; some 
of it will take root—all will not perish. The 
inclosed will make 483 signatures to my 
credit. 


D. Stuart, Oakland, Cal.—Our city council, 
ufter expressions of opinion through the 
press und by the board of trade, laid on the 
table a proposition to revive the lieense tax 
on all busiaess pursuits. It has increased the 
liquor license from $50 to $400 per quarter. 
I hope to see a single tax club in Oakland as 
soon aS a suitable man to lead them has been 
found. 


Harry W. H. Daniel, Port Angeles, Wash. 
Ter.—l wrote to the secretary of the Puget 
Sound Co-operative Company last December 
asking the chances for getting work here. 
He sent me a glowing description of the 
place and said a young man need have no 
fear about coming here. I alsu wrote to the 
editor of the Commonwealth, aud bis reply 
was that ‘When I tell you that five hundred 
Iunded here to-day (January 20, '89), you can 
judge of the labor market yourself, They are 
coming by the boat load on every trip.” 
When I came up on March 15 there were four 
hundred and fifteen who left Sun Francisco 
for Seattle and Tacoma. The land is being 
tuken up under the timber act here very 
rapidly. Of course people who take it up 
rup the chance thut some one will homestead 
over them. [have myself jumped a claim. 
The claimant swears that the tract is only 
fit for timber, yet over half of it has nota 
tree on it, aud on the remainder there is 
hardly enough wood for buildings and fences. 
Tiutend to help anyone who wants to jump 
acclaim. The fellows who are taking up 60- 
called “timber” land sell it to speculators for 
$50 and $100, and these in turn demand $3 
and S40 per acre. 





W. H. Harvey, Baltimore, Md., sends a cir- 
cular issued by a real estate agent in that 
town announcing a free excursion over the 
Lb. & O. to Lansdowne, a new suburb of Balti- 
more. The opportuaity is, of course, de- 
scribed as a goiden one, and running io larve 
type across the page is the following: “Re- 
member that itis the people that make the 
land valuable.” The circular thus continues: 
“When 800 to 1,000 persuns become separate 
owners of «a tractof Jand the value is at once 
enhanced manifold by reason of the combina- 
tion of interests, Out of such a nutnber mauy 
will improve their boldings and thus the foun- 
dation is laid fur a prosperous section of our 
city. Don't forget that the lots you buy to- 
day are as good a speculation as those of the 
built-up portion of the city several years ago.” 
Our friends, the enemy, are certainly becom- 
ing very frank when in advertising land spe- 
culation they remind the people that it is they 
who muke the land valuable and suggest that 
those who are sure to build houses will large- 
ly increase the value of the lots of the people 
who do nothing. 


G. A. Menger, St. Louis, Mo.—We are still 
moving slowly tuward free trude. The pro- 
tected trusts are doing the work for us. 


H. Martin Williams, St. Louis, Mo.—As to 
the situation here [ am glad I can write 
cheerfully and hopefully. Our club is in 
splendid working trim and the members are 
actively and enthusiastically at work edu- 
cating themselves und the heathen round 
ubout. J] atteuded one of the regular Tues- 
day night meetings recently, the first I have 
been able to attend since the reorganization, 
and it was a most interesting and prolitabla 
one. The regular exercises consist of read- 
ings from “Progress und Poverty,” followed 
by comments and discussion, and other 
speeches and addresses, I spent the winter 
at the state capital, and 1 did some work 
that Iam sure will result in making converts 
—converts who will make other converts, 
who will not be dead heads in the eaterprise 
touse a Blainecism. A few members of the 
legislature have already seen the cat and 
others faintly perceive the outlines of the 
animal, while still others promise to investi- 
gate. | delivered two addresses in the house 
of representatives, one on “Land Monopoly” 
and one on “The Single Tax asa Remedy for 
Land Monopoly,” buth largely attended by 
members of the legislature and citizens of 
the capitul Se, in spite of other work, I 
have not forgotten to do someihing for the 
single tax, 

Louis Lesaulnier, Red Bull, 111.—The eireu- 
lation of the petition causes a great deal of 
discussion and inquiry and | am now daily 
usked to yuswer questions concerning the 
single tax. Almost every literary society of 
this neighborhood has discussed the single 
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tax. Mr. George’s books STANDARD tracts 
and other single tax literature that I have 
distributed free for the past two years are 
bearing fruit. Forovera year I have offered 
$100 to anyone who can show me a better tax 
than the single tax. Nobody has yet claimed 
the reward. One of my neighbors over a 
inonth ago acknowledged that he could not 
eurn the money himself, but would bring 
somebody who could. I gave bim permission 
to bring anybody from anywhere, but nothing 
came of it, and this is the closest approach 
that anyone has made toward claiming the 
prize. J tell the people that I ain open to 
conviction and would pay the money cheer- 
fully, for if convicted of my error I would 
suve money by the operation, since I would 
then cease to spend money for spreading the 
light. However, since Iam conviuced of the 
justice of the single tax I will not sileatly con- 
sent to systems of tuxation thut rob the peo- 
ple and do not give them full value for what 
they pay. No one who understunds the single 
tax can in justice tu himself and others sub- 
mit without protest to the present system auy 
more than he could allow highway robbery 
to continue if he could easily prevent it. 


Activity in the Steel Maunfacturing Dis- 
trict. 

JOHNSTOWN, Pa., May 14—An_ intelligent 
audience in which there were a few ladies 
gethered at the rooms of the Henry George 
club last evening. Mr. A. J. Moxham talked 
at some length upon “Woman's influence in 
the Henry George movement.” He said that 
meu sneer at women taking interest in 
politics, saying that they lower their sex and 
standing thereby. The Henry Georve people 
believe, however, that women have a right 
to take part In any movement for the good of 
the race. Asinstances he cited the work of 
such women as Pharoah’s daughter, Joan of 
Arc, Florence Nightingale and other women of 
note. Women, he said, had a perfect right to 
vote, think and use their accomplishments to 
influence civilization. They had a perfect 
right to compete with men in the different 
arts and industries, and experience has shown 
that they are able to hold their own against 
the smartest of men when they have a mind 
to. Inthis great movement for the moral 
and social elevation of the musses, woman’s 
influence is, as it should be, on the right side. 
As to taxing land values alone, the speaker 
suid that it would inure to the benefit of 
women us much, if not more, than the men. 

Mr. Tom L. Johnson of Cleveland, made 
some very interesting remarks which were 
listened to attentively. 

Hon. John M. Rose, iu answer to the ques- 
tion as to Why the Australian ballot bill did 
hot come up for consideration in the recent 
legislature, gave the rather startling answer 
that it was because two or three men did not 
want ittocomeup. Numerous questions were 
asked and answered, and a uumber of per- 
sons not members of the club responded to the 
hearty invitations to address the meeting 
and ask questions. The question for the next 
meeting is: ‘‘Will it be expedient to abolish 
the present system of taxation and raise all 
state, county and municipal taxes from a di- 
rect tax on land values, exclusive of improve- 
ments.” 


Notes About the South. 


NASHVILLE, Tenn., May 12.—For the past 
three weeks I have been in Oklahoma attend- 
ing to business, and when opportunity pre- 
sented itself talking singletaux. After return- 
ing and reading THE SranparRpD I feel de- 
lighted with Mr. George’s success in Europe, 
and with the progress being made all along 
the line in this country. 

In Decatur and Huntsville I talked single 
tax and distributed tracts. In Florence I met 
our friend Chas. Stockell, who is working bard 
and incessantly. From all I saw I corrobor- 
ate the statements that tke south is booming 
—land booming. Men are working for one 
doliar per day and where work is scarce, for 
less. In achurch I attended in Tuscumbia the 
minister, who I was informed was from 
Texas, gave such an interpretation of God's 
laws that I concluded he must have rubbed 
against the cat. 

The suggestion of Bolton Smith of Memphis 
to have a state conference of our friends, I 
think is a good one. Wecould then form a 
pluu of general action. P. H. Cagrouu. 





To Organize in Scranton, 


SCRANTON, Pa., May 20.—Ail advocates and 
friends of the single tax in the city of Soran- 
ton are requested to meet in Noakes hall, 
corner of Spruce street and Franklin avenue, 
on Friday evening, May 31, at 7.30. Let 
every friend of our cause make it a point to 
be present, so that we may form a strong and 
effective organization, 

By order of committee, 

ARTHUR MAGEE, Sec,, 
O14 Caupause avenue, 


No Authority te Solicit tor the Free Trade 
Club. 

New York, May 17.— Editor of Tug Stanp- 
AnD.—Muay Task you to publish a notice that 
Adolph Reisig, formerly an employe of this 
club, has no authority to solicit any money on 
its behalf, us we have just learned of his do- 
ing so in & Most inexplicable manner, 

E. J, SHRIVER, 
Chairman General Committee, 
New York Free Trade Club. 
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ANOTHER ADDRESS TO HENRY GEORGE. 





The Eastern Branch of the Scottish League 
Presents a Pestimoninal of Rezard,. 


The following address was presented at a 
public dinner to Henry George wt Bridgeton 
Cross, Glasgow, April 27, by the executive 
cominittee of the castern branch of the Scot- 
tish land restoration league: 


TO HENRY GEORGE, ESQ. 


Sir: The executive committee, members 


cand friends of the eustern branch, Scottish 


land restoration leugue, desire to express 
their heartiest welcome to you, on this your 
second visit to the Bridgeton parliamentary 
division of the city of Glasgow. There are 
many mev now in active connection with this 
organization who can look back to the occa- 
sion of your first visit to Bridgeton, when you 
cume among them as the “pioneer of the 
principle of the equal natural rights of all 
nen to the land” on which, and from which, 
they must have their existence, and they 
have still cause to remember your eloquent 
appeal to their sense of justice, and hu- 
manity, your vivid exposure of the subtle 
and disastrous effects of the unjust system of 
“private property in land,” and the powerful 
reasoning by which you won their hearts, en- 
listed their support, and cast on them the re- 
sponsibility of men, who, recognizing a better 
social condition, should strive for its attain- 
ment. The men of Bridgeton have not been 
behind in the progressive politics of the day. 

Bridgeton bas recently taken a prominent 
and leading part in the great political and 
social questions that have engrossed the it- 
tention of the electorate of this country, and 
the advanced political creed of the bulk of 
its electors makes Bridgeton the most fitting 
place to proclaim the doctrine of the single 
tax and to receive and do honor tothe apostle 
of “the land for the people.” Weare proud 
of your name and we glory in your work. 
We recognize in the single tax principle the 
practical application of the views so ably ex- 
pressed in your books “Progress and Pov- 
erty” and “Social Problems.” Nor have we 
been indifferent to our duty and responsi- 
bility as single tax men, who, seeing the vice 
and misery that spring from the unequal dis- 
tribution of wealth and privilege, teel the 
possibility of a higher social state and would 
strive for its accomplishment. We have not 
been idle in Bridgeton; there are mauy indi- 
cations of the progress of your views. By 
the utterances of the parliamentary and 
municipal representative of this division, by 
the unanimous resolutions of the Liberal 
associution, the municipal ward committees 
and other representative bodies; by the finan- 
cial and influential assistance given us in our 
educative work, it is no exaggeration to 
ussume that there is a predomment opinion in 
favor of the taxation of the values of land 
(fur imperial and local purposes) not merely 
as an alteration of the present unsatisfactory 
system of taxation, but as a step iu the direc- 
tion of the solving of the social problem. 

To help us in this work, tu infuse new life, 
new hope, new ideas into our minds, we wel- 
come you to Bridgeton, but not for that ob- 
ject only, but that you may gratify the 
growing desire of many recent converts to 
your views, to see and know you, whom they 
have learned to love and admire through 
the medium of your writings. It is our earn- 
est desire that your visit may be productive 
of much interest in the question upon which 
you have come to address us, and that many 
may beled to recognize the justice and urgent 
need of the reforms you propose, and not- 
withstanding the gigantic nature of the 
great reform to which you have set your 
hand, we pray God that He may long spare 
you to carry on your great philanthropic 
work, and that you may be enabled to see in 


your day the fruits of your labors in the_ 


ushering in of a brighter and happier social 
condition for the mass of mankind. 
JOHN KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
GEORGE PaToN, Secretary. 


Meeting in the Eastera District of Brooke 
lyle 

Brookiyn, E. D.—The Brooklyn (EB. D.) 
Single tax club has moved from Phaonix hall, 
and how meets every Wednesday evening at 
the Old Homestead, 380 Bedford avenue, 
near Scuth Fifth street. The meeting on 
Wednesday, May 15, was presided over by 
the president, Mr. McGuiness, who read u 
paper on the religion in the single tax. After 
a discussion that followed Mr. Newman re- 
cited Tennyson's poem, “The Charge of the 
Light Brigade,” and Mr. Deverals sung 
“Free Laud, Free Land, Free Men,” 

All persons residing in the eastern district 
and who ure interested are earnestly re- 
quested to attend these meetings. 

R. A. Linpsay, Cor, See., 
503 ® Deiges street, 


The Propowed Printers’ Lecture Buren, 

The printers’ meeting to prepare a resolu- 
tion asking Typographieal union No, 6 to es- 
tablish a lecture bureau, which was announced 
to be held last Sunday, was postponed on ac- 
count of an important special meeting called 
by the printers’ union; but the meeting will 
positively be held this coming Sunday, May 
40, atthe rooms of the Manhattan club, 86 
Clinton place, at 3 o'cloek, when it is hoped 
that all printers in favor of establighitig ee 
# bureau will attend. wen 
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ENGLAND AND THE SUGAR BOUNTIES. 


Tory Tariff Builders Trying to Lay the 
Foundations for a Protective Edifice. 


A member of the German. reichstag 1s 


quoted as saying that in one year the Ger- 


man government gave to the manufact- 
urers of sugar some $10,000,000 in) boun- 
ties, and he added: “I cannot discern the 
smallest gain toourcountry. The profits 
of the system have only been reaped by 
England. It isGerman sugar that has en- 
abled England to give sugar to her cattle; 
it is German capital that has so developed 
the English manufacture of sweets that 
it successfully competes with the German 
manufacture in the markets of the world 
and in Germany itself. We pay one and 
a half to two millions steriing to enable 
England to consume what would proba- 
bly be worked up by our German industry, 
Gentlemen, I fear that this industry has 
made us the laughing stock of our Ene- 
lish cousins.” 

The German member of parliament was 
only partly right in his last statement; 
for there are some Englishmen who do 
not think German refiners should be al- 
lowed to send their sugar, for which they 
receive two cents a pound bounty, to Eng- 
land, and so undersell the Kngelish refin- 
ers. And these gentlemen, tories, protec- 
tionists, ‘fair traders” (a kind of financiers 
who think that foreigners can be made 
to pay England's taxes) and, of course, 
the poor English refiners, under the lead- 
ership of Baron de Worms have of late 
been appealing to their fellow citizens, 
for laws which shall prohibit foreien 
bounty made sugar from. being sold in 
the English market. And the result’ has 
been? Well, it never rains but it pours, 
Everything of late has played into the 
hands of the liberals and radicals, the ad- 
vocates of home rule and free trade, the 
opponents of wars and tariffs that bevet 
wars. From the time when this propcsal 
to readopt the fatal restrictive policy of 
bygone days was taken up by the tories, 
the liberal press and platform of Mne- 
land has seemed tosay: Here is our op- 
portunity. Now let the people see the 
difference between fetters and freedom. 


And it was, indeed, an eusy task for the 


free traders. Inthe hot and lively dis- 
cussion which ensued the following: facts 
were brought to light. There are in Ene- 
land between four and five thousand peo- 
ple engaged in the sugar refineries, and 
while some refineries have been closed, it 
is said that the total amount of sugar 
manufactured in England has not de- 
creased, but as here under our sugar 
trust, if has been done by fewer and 
larger concerns. As for the Enelish 
colonies not being able to compete for 
the English market, it seems that some 
of those colonies care so little about the 
English market that they put an export 
duty on sugar, Now, there being four or 
five thousand people employed in the Enye- 
lish refineries, how many are there in the 
industries for which suwar forms the chief, 
or one of the chief, “raw materials?’ On 
this point the London Star says: 


There are at least 150,000 people em- 
ployed in the sugar confectionery trade who 
have benefited. That 1s to say, the new in- 
dustries dependent on cheap bountv-fed sugar 
provide for all the men injured so far as the 
refining is concerned, and for a host of oth- 
ers as well. Besides these there are packers, 
makers of machinery, of wrappers and la- 
bels, making at least 170,000 dependent on 
those industries whose basis is cheap sugar. 
The sweetmeut industry, the chocolate mak- 
ers, fruit preservers, and many kinds of fancy 
bakeries are in this position, and would be 
ruined by the abolition of the bounties. Be- 
sides these there are 38,700 shopkeepers on 
the registers of the Confectioner’s union who 
sel! exclusively sugar gouds, and the number 
might be quadrupled if we count the army of 
people engayed in the baking trades, whose 

asis is flour, but who use sugar in the pro- 
duction of their goods. Over £22,000,000 are 
invested in sugar confectionery business in 
Britain; and the question is whether or not 
this mass of wealth and this army of people 
is to suffer for the sake of five thousand peo- 
ple who in the end would not be benetited in 
the slightest by the change. This is not tak- 
ing into account the harm done to every su- 
gar consumer by reason of increased price. 

Let us look at the matter from another 

cint of view. During the last five years 
fruit cultivation has almost trebled in Eng- 
land to meet the increased demand of the 
jam makers, a demand dependent on cheap 
sugar. Whereas, three years ago one pound 
of jam cost the poor man 7d., he can now, 
thanks to the bounties, buy a three pound 
glass jar of good English grown fruit jam 
for the same money. If the sugar conven. 
tion is agreed upon as its projectors desire, 
this new fruit industry will vanish, and fur- 
ther agricultural depression will result, 

There are many other industries that would 
be disastrously affected by the convention. 
Owing to its cheapness, sugar is now largely 
used for the clarilication of soaps; the bright 
glycerine soap formerly made with spirits is 
how made wilh sugar—some specimens con- 
taining eighicen er cent—and js both cheaper 

and less barmful, not cracking the skin as the 


This would be stopped 


old kind used to do, 


if the bounty ceased—sugar would be too 
deur. 

Again, sugar now enters largely into fer- 
tilizers for crops; itis one of the finest things 
in the world for removing sele from boilers; 
when mixed with the proper ingredients it 
forins the most perfect cement, harder than 
stone; in scores of ways the cheapness of 
sugar has caused it to Fe used in various in- 
dustries, all of which would be harmfully af- 
fected if we are foclish enough to refuse the 
gift offered to us annually by those countries 
whence come the bounties. And all this is to 
be done for the sake of about a dozen sugar 
refiners; their interest is to be considered 
bigher than that of the much larger industries 
that treat refined sugar as a raw material. 
The people in all those industries are bigger 
fools than we take them foraf they allow it. 


Allof whichis w bad showing for the 
Baron de Worms and his tory friends. 
But the free traders go further and say, 
Where will this thing end?) Sir Thomas 
Farrer writes to aw London paper saving 
that the Argentine republic has just 
granted bounties on beef, and he adds: 

Of course Baron de Worms and Lord Salis- 
bury will at once proceed tu exclude Argen- 
tine beef from our ports. In the case of sugar 
our own industries are small, and are not 
suffering exceptionally, Inthe case of beef, 
it is our great agricultural interest, our farm- 
ers and our land owuers, who suffer from low 
prices, and that, as we know, exceptionally. 
Everything which the baron urges in favor 
of retaliation on bounty fed sugar telis much 
more strongly in favor of retaliation on Ar- 
eentine beef, which ought certainly on bis 
principles to be excluded from our markets. 

And, indeed, some of the protectionists, 
including the Baron de Worms, are quite 
willing to carry their policy to its legical 
conclusion, and do this very thing. 

But the only trouble is that the tories 
are berinning to find the ground shaky, 
IKven they see the fearful results that 
would follow if the continental nations 
should retaliate by prohibiting certain 
Mnelish manufactures, the probable re- 
sult of a war of tariffs; and they see, too, 
that the memories of corn Jaw days are 
not dead vet. It looks like a musstep, : 
very impolitic action, such as anv shrewd 
politician would have avoided, as it has 
but strenethened the other side, 


WORK AMONG NEW CHURCHMEN. 
Important ligelianar tei OF Rev. KR. RR. 


Rodgers of Englnnd—A Monthly Paper te 
be Started, 


John Filmer, seeretary of the New Church- 
ineun’s single tax league of this city, sends us 
the following letter just received from Rev. 
R. R. Rodgers, who is said to be the most 
active New Church minister in Great Britain: 

BieMINGIHAM, May , 1S8.), 

To J. Filmer, Esy.—My Drak Sra: In reply 
to your circular in re Henry George’s book 
“Progress and Poverty.” Ihave hada copy 
for years. [have read it. IT met the author 
when he visited Englind a few years ago, 
and my opinion of that book was then and is 
how, summed up in the one sentence “I 
would rather be the author of ‘Progress and 
Poverty’ than of ‘Hamlet.’ ” 

Mr. Henry (reorge lectures in our town hall 
on Saturday, May 18 Tam on the committee 
of arrangements, aud I hope we shall have a 
crowded audience. 

The formation of your “league” is a step 
forward, and commands my entire sympathy. 
If youthink Ican do any guvod by being en- 
rolled a member, by all meaus add my name, 
andif I can do anything to promote your 
cause I shall be happy toserve if Lamable. 
Wishing you every snccess, I am, vours truly, 

RoBertT R. Ropcers. 

The New Churchmen’s single tax league is 
collecting a sum of money with which to start 
a small monthly paper which shall be devoted 
altogether to the work of “spreading the 
light” of the new political economy. 

Progress in Connecticut Under the Protec. 
tion Regime. 

Hartrorp. Ct. May 21—l1 think it time 
that I should report the progress we ure 
making under the protection administration. 
I told you the Hartford Carpet Company, 
whose factory is in Thompsonville, Ct., was 
putting in some new machinery which would 
reduce the labor necessary tu one-half, and 
now the work is finished, so that a consider- 
able number of the people of Windsor Locks, 
especially the married ones, will not fuss 
around for new styles of dress this summer, 
but will just wear the clothes they wore all 
winter. Then, too, Montgomery’s woolen 
mill has not done any night work for the 
lust three months, and was shut down alto- 
evether a week ago for an indefinite period, 
The wages paid in this mill when in full blast 
are; For yirls, 87 cents for a day of ten 
hours; for nen, $1.10 per day of ten hours, 
You will therefore sce why the fashionable 
dressmakers and custom tailors of Windsor 
Locks are not likely to be overworked this 
summer, 

Work is dull in Meriden, Ct., too, some of 
the shops working only eight hours per day, 
while one shop hus been closed for the last 
three weeks. The people of Suuth Manches- 
ter have to be very careful of their conduct, 
for most of them bad their wages cut since 
election and there isa crowd waiting for an 
wterview with Mr. Cheney every morning. 
Mr, Cheney is a silk munufacturer and is 
monarch of this place, and the crowd who 
watch for him are industrial slaves begging 
for work. JON Cammne. 


THE STANDARD. 


‘THE VETO OF THE SAXTON BALLOT RE- 


- FORM BILL. 


Perhaps David Bennet Hill fears it would 
jeopardize tis chanees for the presidency 
some day if the people were permitted to 
vote for whom they pleased without fear of 
being victimized for not voting as their po- 
litical or industrial bosses dictated. When 
the six millicns of Empire state citizens come 
to realize that their public alPairs are dotnin- 


ated by a ring of two or three seore of men | 


they muy decide to elect a governor wud 
legislature not opposed toa free ballot and a 
fair count.—[Journal of United Labor, organ 
of the General assembly, K. of L. 


It seems remarkable that it remained for 
Governor Hill alone to discover that the Sax- 
ton bill was “cumbersome, impractical, mis- 
leading, useless, revolutionary and uneonsti- 
tutional ’"—[Craftsman (organ of the Interna- 
tional typographical union). 


While ballot reform bills almost exactly 
like that which Governor Hill jumped on 
with a veto of 10,000 words, words, words, 
have been supported by democrats in other 
states, he is determined that the unlimited 
voting power of this city, under Tammany 
rule, with a Tammany police board, aud with 
all the most vicious and corrupt elements of 
our population as willing too s, shall uot be 
restrained) by any sort of ballot) reform.— 
(New York Mail and Express (rep). 

Not one of the objections [to the Suxton 
bill] which Governor Hill makes with such 
obvious insineerity and at such wearisome 
Jength has been raised any where else.—[New 
York Post (ind.; supported Cleveland), 


With a few weak words about the state 
constitution, Ciovernor Hill) puts aside a 
measure prepared after two sessions of delib- 
eration, in response to a universally admitted 
necessity, carefully discussed by the press, 
and approved by the refura element of both 
political purties. But it is not necessary to 
dilate on this depotic veto. There is the gov- 
ernor’s aet, and there is the vetoed bill. The 
people will not fail to consider both, and this 
flagrant abuse of power will sink deeper and 
deeper into the popular mind. — [Syracuse 
Standard (rep.) 

We are disappointed over the governor's 
action in vetoing the Saxton bill. Until yes- 
terday we had hoped that he would lay aside 
his wearisome pettifogging quarrel with the 
republican majority of the legislature, and 
delight his friends and surprise his opponents 
with wmuanly messaye approving this reform 
measure, even with its faults and defects, 
and such it. certainly possesses, But David B. 
Hill is David B. Hill still; he cannot rise to 
the demands of a great man, aw macniticent 
opportunity.—[Syracuse Herald (ind.;  sup- 
ported Cleveland). 


The principal thought which thrusts itself 
on the reader of Governor Hil’s message in 
disapproval of the electoral reform bill is 
thatthe power of vetoing legislation is a 
danverous power, When itis in the hands of 
an ambitious, unprincipled manu.—[Syrucuse 
standard (rep). 

There isn’t a sound arguinent in this veto 
message. It is from beginning to end the 
palaver of a demagogue, who thiaks that he 
can delude the common people by high 
sounding phrases and declarations of what he 
would be glad to do were circumstances 
different. It is a characteristic Hill veto.— 
[Elmira Advertiser (rep.) 


Governor Hill’s veto of the Saxon ballot re- 
form bill is the straw which should break the 
publie camel’s back, His action is a direct 
slapin the face to actual reform, and, while 
it Will please a few of his cronies at Albany 
and the Tammany hall braves in New York, 
it will diszust the more respectuble element 
of the democratic party.—-[Butffalo Express 
(ind.; supported Cleveland, ) 

His argument in favor of the maintenance 
of the voter’s right to write his ballot if he 
chooses, is an argument in behalf of the 
marked ballot he vigorously denounces else- 
where, for a man’s handwriting is a better 
indentification than any printed or stamped 
device. —{Aubura Bulletin Gad). 


The position of the governor may be 
siinmed up ina very few words: He has no 
objection to the ofllcial ballot, provided un- 
official ballots are permitted also; he has uo 
objection to the miin safe-guard for those 
who would vote fearlessly and honestly any- 
way, provided the briber and the bribe-seeker, 
the intimidator and the deceiver, are viveo 
full swing with those on whom thew are ac- 
customed to work.—{ Auburn, N. Y., Adver- 
tiner (rep) 

Governor Davia B. Hill has vetoed the Sax 
ton electoral reform bill, Few expected he 
would do otherwise, for the reason that 
David B. Hill is not for reform. He is) for 
David B. Hill. —[Troy Telegram (rep), 

Ciov. Hills messace isa very long one, but 
his objections are not of the definite and 
weighty character to justify the defeat of a 
preat reform measure, Corruption at cleo- 
tions is the crowulpy evil of our times, and 
the plan proposed would strike a damaging 
blow at bribery at the polls.—f{Troy Press 
(dem), 

In his message vetoing the Suxton ballot re- 
form bill Gov. Hill bolds in effect that it 
won't work, But one reply to this portion of 
hin argument is necessary. It has worked.~—- 
[Rochester Herald (dem). 

He does believe in the Linson bill, which he 
inspired, and which was simply devised as 
the way bow not to do it. Jf he really 
wanted electoral reforin he would concede 
the features which he criticizes, and which 
those whu have most carefully juvestiputed 
the subject deem to be esscutial to the aan 
tion of the law.—(Kuchester Demucrat (rep.) 

The objections offered by Governor Hill to 
the Saxton Lill are mere pretexts. He is op- 
posed to safe-guarding the ballot, not to any 
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particukur method to that end.-—[Utiea 


Herald (rep.) 


Governor Hill pretends to find constitu 
tional objections, but he bas to invent hypo- 
thetieal cases to make them flt.—[Newark 
News (ind.: supported Cleveland.) 

fiovernor Hill will be lauded by the mn- 
chine politicinus, who regard with jealousy 
all safepuards thrown around the ballot, aud 
who see in these secret reform measures their 
own untibiliation as bosses, but vy the men 
whese vood opinion aud support it should be 
his highest ambition to obtain his disposition 
of the bill will be justly condemned. —{New 
HLaven Register (dem) 


This (the veto messave; is one of the most 
impudent addresses a governor ever made to 
wlegishiutive body. In effect, he is taking 
legislation out of the bands of the men chosen 
by the people to enaet it, aud assuming to 
impose his own notions upon themn.—[Spring- 
field Republican (ind.; supported Cleveland.) 


(covernor Hill is inthe race for the damo- 
cratic nomination for the presidency, and 
he isnot going to sanction any measure that 
williuterfere with his henchtneu’s manipula- 
tion of the vote of New York in the interest 
of David) B. Hill, should he be fortunate 
enough to receive the democratic nomiua- 
tion. —[(Lynn, Muss., Bee (ind). 

In so far as Governor Hill can do it) he has 
muuaged to put his party in a false position 
inf matter of the greatest immediate practi- 
cal moment. Ballot reform must come. It 
hardly admits of a doubt that the presidential 
election last year was carried by means and 
methods whicha fair und secret ballot would 
have prevented. The only good that can re 
sult from Governor Hill’s vetois that it will 
resiut in taking himoout of the list of avail- 
able presidential possibilities. Sooner or later 
the people of New York will have ballot. re- 
form in spite of him.—[(Philadelphia Record, 

ind.; supported Cleveland.) 

(rovernor Hill is a practical politician, 
and, in common with all practical politicians 
of both parties, is opposed to the principle 
underlying the measure-——that of an abso- 
Jutely secret and honest ballot. If it’ had 
become a law the practical politicians in 
New York would flad their ocoupation gone, 
—|Philadelpbia Times (ind. : supported Cleve- 
laud). 

Governor Hill deceives neither the demo- 
cratic party nor the friends of ballot reform. 
He has vetoed every measure of the kind 
that has come before him, because both he 
and his party prefer to keep the election ma- 
chinery as itis, and for the satne reason avy 
ballot reform bill that may be pussed while 
he is governor will share the same fate.— 
[Philadelphia North American (rep). 

We are dissusted with Governor Hill and 
his ways, and tell him frankly that the demo- 
crats are yrowing weary of his sortof politics. 
—[Pittsburg Post (det.) 

dovernor Hill of New York, has vetoed the 
Saxton electoral reform bill, after taking 
plenty of time to consider it. He did not 
need the time, for his well known hostility to 
such a reform led people to expect a veto. 
[Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph, (ind.;  sup- 
ported Cleveland.) 

It is not difflealt for this demagogic gover- 
nor to find excuses for arresting the progress 
of reform in any direction, whether it be for 
greater security of the ballot, better regula- 
tion of the liquor trafic, or any other meas- 
ure involving good goverument,—([Pittsburg 
Commercial Gazette, (rep.) 

David JHfill is a lovely type of purity in 
politics and of political reform!—[Rockway- 
ville, Pa., Record. 

Ciovernor Till) seems to be a bad eggz.— 
{Reading, Pa., Herald (ind.) 

(iovernor Hill is a practical politician of 
the most unscrupulous sort, and he could pot 
be expected tu approve a measure which 
would rob practical politicians of much of 
their power, or, at the very least, make it 
very ditfleult for them to ‘‘work” the electors 
to suit their purposes.—[LAltoona, Pa., Tri- 
bune (ind. ) 


Governor Hill of New York vetoed the 
vleetion reform bill (the Australian system) of 
course. That is what he is there for. He 
doves not propose that the paradise of demo- 
cratic fraud (New York city) shall be shorn of 
a single opportunity. The real objection is 
that this bill would make it exceedingly diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to reperpetrate those 
frauds which, since the days of Tweed aud 
Tilden, huve arranged majorities tu order, 
—[Indiavapolis News (iud.; supported Cleve- 
hand). 

David B. Hill evidently does not want to 
be president of the Umted States. His veto 
of the Saxton ballot reform bill puts bim as 
completely out of the list of presidential pos- 
pitulities as Bon Butler or Jeff Davis is, aud 
he must have Known that it would,—[Iudian- 
apolis Bentinel (dem), 

Governor Hill’s reasons for vetoing the 
Saatou electoral reform bill are discreditable 
to hinas the chief executive officer of the 
state.-—[{Memplis Appeal (dem), 

(rovernur Hill will not be believed by many 
thoughtful people to be a real friend of elec- 
tion reform.-—(Riehmond State (dena). 


The Herald bas felt that the Australian 
system would bappily interfere with deals 
such as elected Harrisan and defeated Miller 
in the lasu New York cuimpaigu.—(Chicago 
Herald (dem.). 

The veto of the Baxton bill by PD. Bo Hall it 
one more evidence that the preseul gpoversor 
of New York relies for puliticygl success upon 
the suppert of the auprogresaive wud corrupt 
elemeut.—[Chicayu Juter-Oceau (rep). ue 

Governor Hill has vetoed the ballot reform 
bill and bis political slide bas commenced,— 
(Eikhorn, Wis., Independent (ind). 
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NOTE-BOOK JOTTINGS. 

“Buy real estate on credit,” is the ad- 
vice T get from a landed proprietor. | *in- 
terest is falling and city rents are rising. 
Now, that piece of property of mine on 
~Kifty-ninth street is paying me well with 
wbig mortgage on if, Lo bave borrowed 
‘something more on it as security than | 
- paid foritin 1885, and [Loam paying four 
percent on the mortgage, 
however, are yielding more. than seven 
per cent net. Don't you see how profitable 
“itis to be in debt, sometimes?” 





A denizen of an: inland. city, whom I 


met last week, told me that the place has» 


faroutzrown some of the narrow thor- 
oughfares of its early days and that asys- 
tem of street widening lias been begin. 
Very curious are the claims presented by 
some of the land holders. “One of them 
charges the city with the ditference of 
rental between his present ramshackle 
premises and those he might have built 
had he not been prevented from doing so 
by the city’s declaration twelve years ago 
that his street was te be widened,  An- 
other man, whose business in eross vol- 
ume is proved to be under $10,000 a year, 
wants $25,000 damages for disturbance, 

A Vartford man lately told me this 

story about the local machines of that 
place: “It isn’t necessary to bea very 
radical reformer in order to see that it is 
not aw good thing on general principles 
for the manager of a street railway lo be 
also a member of the city govermnent, 
and when such woman was nominated 
this spring by the party with which I 
usually vote at city elections, Tniade ap 
my mind to seratch him. On going to 
the polls, however, T found his name on 
the opposition ticket also, and there were 
no other ballots than those of the two 
regular parties to be had. To my mind 
that fact was circtuustuncial evidence of 
wire pulling. [t is time we should) be 
made independent of caucus nominations 
even in city clectious.” 
The Central single tax club of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has a “Press Committee.” It 
undertakes to direct the energies of the 
members who advertise the single tax by 
writing Jetters about it and to look up the 
local newspapers likely to priut letters 
about it. All the newspapers of Cleve- 
land are closely read by members of the 
committee, and on the publication of any- 
thing that gives cause for a letter, the 
editor of the paper printing it hears from 
‘amember of the club. If he pays no at- 
tention to his correspondent, he is likely 
to hear from the sixty members. A very 
_ good model, this, for other single tax bat- 
teries. eee 

A New Orleans correspondent notes 
these facts: “In the United Kingdom the 
single tax men have no protective tariff 
to attack, but they have a useless titled 
aristocracy with allits attendant wrongs, a 
state church which the great mass have 
not any use for, laws of entail and primo- 
geniture, and a whole host of minor 
wrongs to rouse their feelings. The 35,- 
000,000 people, living in a territory not 
larger than sone of our states, compose a 
nation that has a greater influence on the 
world than the rest of Europe combined.” 
Headds: “Suppose among John Bright's 
effects to-day were found a pauper urging 
the single tux reform, what an effect it 
would havel!—his thought being that, 
while a public man might decline to hurt 
his prestige by advocating the trath while 
living, he might by avowing it posthu- 
mously add to Ins fame and work the 
world a blessing, Alas, if is true; the 
world js so bad that many ainan dare not 
be as good as he wishes to be, for very 
fear of it. pits bonls te 
Law Revolte, of Paris, “organe comnuu- 
nisie-anarehiste,” gives in its issue of 
the 1lth of May an account of a strike at 
Como, in Italy. It succeeded, The 
peasants obtained a reduction of tifteen 
per centon all rentsanda lessening of the 
hours of daily labor, The diay laborers 
and cart drivers, says Ta Revolte with 
the sobriety of recording a solemn fact, 
- gained an increase of 100 per cent in their 
wages—from ten cents to twenty cents a 
day! 


The society for poljtical education has 
just published, from No, 880 Pearl street, 
bLwo new econoluic tracts, numbers 26 and 
26 of its series, one on ‘klectorad Ne- 
form” and the other on “The Liquor 
_ Question in Polities.” That on electoral 
 veform reviews the abuses developed 
under the Juws at present governing 
alections, giving special attention to the 
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gross corruption of politics in the cily of 
New York, and contains’ besides the text 
of the Massachusetts ballot reform act 
nnd that of the Saxton bill, The tract on 
the liguor question summarizes the situa- 
tion and explains the points it issue in ve- 
markably clear style. The society's tracts 
are worth having in the reformers book- 
ease, They give in a nutshell facts as 
seen and conclusions as arrived at by a 





-Liberal, if not radical, cirele of economists, 


A-‘correspondent writes to the Christian 


Standard from San Diego, Cal., deserib- 


ing the means taken to relieve the “des- 
titute Glasses” of that places There are 
actually destitute edasses in that land of 
milk and honey. The writer says that 


the Union missionary society of San 
Diego was organized one year avo, It 


has a board of five directors, one from 
each of the leading denominations of the 
city. Its mission house is worth $800. 
Its Sunday school has 130 children. Its 
prayer meetings on Thursday evenings 
are attended by an average of forty-five 
persons, ‘The people’ who attend. the 
inission are of the “poor and the outcast, 
the Jame and the halt.’ The mission has 
a soup kitchen, where a large bowl of 
soup is given out every day to anybody 


who will call for it between eleven and 
two oelock. Nearly a hundred do eall 


for their soup daily, The missionary also 
mithers up cast-off clothes and old) furni- 
ture and gives them to the poor The 
correspondent ef the Christian Standard 


says: This is grand work!’ And this 
kind of grand mission work, statisties 


and all, is actually necessary to-day in 
newly settled Southern California! 

A throw-around sheet, got up to look 
like a newspaper with a stated day of 
issue and aregular circulation, fell into 
my hands last week, Tt fairly bristled 
with dispatches, news articles and editori- 
als about twine. To am told that 250,000 
copies of the paper were printed and ive 
being distributed among the wheat farm- 
ers who use twine in binding, My in- 
formant believed that the twine combine 
had adopted this means of making its de- 
fense to the farmer, Whatever its ob- 
jeet, the farmer may, after readiou the pa- 
per, conclude that it is really a good arcu- 
ment for free trade, as if las not been 
vble to hide the faet that the tariff is 
primarily the cause of short stocks, high 
prices and manufacturers’ disputes and 
uyreements. Go printing, Messrs, 
Syndicators. Knowledge is power. The 
farmerimay dearn fram your give-away 
papers more than vou mean that he 
shall. GHRIFFE, 


Ons 


To Getic Before the Benighted, 

HALLETTSVILLE, Texas, May 12.—The fol- 
lowing is the best plan tu ventilate single tax 
ideas, as it will cause our enemies to sow the 
seed for us. A food way to get our views 
brought to the attention of men is for single 
taxers in different counties of the United 
Stutes to have the following notice inserted 
in their local papers, as an advertisement: 

Two thousand dollars’ reward is hereby of- 
fered for a book that will refute Henry 
George’s work, “Progress and Poverty.” 

Monopolistic journals will publish this as an 
“ad,” when they would not in anv other way 
give space to auything on the subject. 

After several insertions, change off to an- 
other of Georyve’s works, and then another, 
until all have been brought before the public. 

ALLEN WATSON, 


Protest Against Low Tuxen on Land. 
Lynn, Muss.—The Single tax league of this 
city has issued an address calling attention 
to certain inequalities in assessments, com- 
paring the valuation of improved and unim- 
proved adjoining lots and protesting against 
the low taxes on laad. 


The Eastern District (Brooklyn Club. 
The Eastern District (Brooklyn) single tax 
club meets at 480 Bedford avenue every Wed- 
uesday evening. All single taxers and all 
other persons interested in the subject are in- 
vited to attend and join iu the discussion, 


STRAWS WHICH SHOW THE WIND. 


Our lands are passing rapidly into the hands 
of capitalists and syndicates. —[Summit, Miss,, 
Kuterprise. 

It is beginning to dawn even on a few re- 
publican minds that this couatry is too rich 
in resources to be contined to a home market 
for its products,—[Pittsburg Post, 

he simgle tax idea is the only equitable 
systenr of taxation. It is very improbable, 
however, that the people will be sufficiently 
educated in the next tifty years to grasp the 
idea, stop running after false gods, cease try- 
ing to grow rich by taxing themselves, quit 
attempting to lift themselves by their boot- 
straps.—[Detroit News. 

Just in proportion as the wealth of the 
world aggregates in the bands of the few, 
the commun peaple become poor and depead- 
ent—(San Francisco Stundard, 


THE STANDARD. 
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FASHION PLATES AND POLITICAL ECON- 
OMY. 


The Guunt Face of Poverty Peers Inte the 
Boudolry of Opulence and Calls for June 
tice—A Sirnw That Shows the Wind. 


A few days ago I chanced to see lying upon 
my mother’s sitting room table a copy of a 
Londow periodical, entitled The Lady, a jour- 
nal for gentlewomen; price, threepence. The 
paper in question is deveted to the fashions, 
Tt is rich in illustrations of the newest styles, 
aud contains fifteen pages of advertisements. 
Curiosity led me to examine somewhat par- 
ticularly a publication upon a subject with 
which, I am free to confess, I have very 
slight acquaintance; and my diligeice was 
rewarded by some interesting discoveries, 

To judge by the title of the periodical and 
the reading matter of its first pages, one 
should say the paper has a circulation amoug 
a decidedly well to do class, There is a long 
array of “Social Notes:? “The passage of 
the royal yacht lust week from Portsmouth 
to Cherbourg was very smooth, and the 
queen enjoyed it itnmensely, remainuivg on 
deck nearly the whole time. Princess Bea- 
trice, who is also an excellent sailor, kept 
her majesty in countenance,” ete. “The 
How. Mrs, Lowther gave a eharming car- 
nival dance at Lowther lodge on Shrove 
Tuesday. Mrs. Lowtheris the sole surviving 
daughter of the late Lord and Lady Wensley- 
dale, who for fifty years were prominent in 
the most cultivated section of fashionable so- 
ciety.” ete. “The duke of Richmond and 
Gordon completed his seventy-first year last 
week, It may not be generally know that 
bis grace is also duke of Aubigny in France, 
a title conferred by Louis XLV on one of bis 
maternal ancestors,” ete. “The earl and 
countess of Airlie have been staying at the 
Hotel des Anvlais, Sau Reme,” ete. All of 
which are in the line of the “Fashionable In- 
talligence” of the Morning Post, and are 
adapted to enlighten and entertain the sub- 
senbers of The Lady, most of whom, no 
doubt, own mansions in Mayfair aud Bel- 
gravia. 

Yet this can scarcely be the fact. For far- 
ther along I came upon four or five pages of 
very closely printed matter under the cap- 
tion of “The Ladv Exchange und Sale 
Column,” in whieh, the publisher informs us, 
‘advertisements are inserted ata charge of 
Gd. for twenty words.” The nature of these 
advertisements showed me ib an instant that 
I was wrong in supposing the readers of The 
Lady to belong exclusively to higher swell- 
dom. Here are some of them: 

Fur—Dark brown real tail boa; Russian 
fur; valued at 55s.. immediate sale impera- 
tive; only Iss. Tf on approval, post expenses 
tnust be paid. (alsot 

lufant’'s first shirts, fiue carnbric, trimmed, 
Is. each, or good exchanve in braided dress, 
ulster or fancy work, ete. (alan 

A lady would be glad tu do faucy work of 
any kind. Is an experienced and = good 
worker, and hus many testimonials from The 
Lady’ su" scribers. (067 

Lady has some things suitable for boy of 
ten; also some of ber own thiugs to dispose 
of. Surbiton, [17-41 

A young lady in reduced circumstances 
would be glad to make childreu’s liberty silk 
hats, in any color, trimmed with ribbon, for 
Os., all found. {OUSL 

A naval officer’s daughter, entirely with- 
out means, entreats orders for Shetland 
erechet shawls, white, black, or colors, 3s. 2 J. 
each. {QGS0 

Lady is parting with several gold rings at 
10s. each. Also gold lockets, 10s and £1; 
cost more than double. (9618 

Clergyman’s wife has six solid silver tea- 
spoons; about 200 years old; 25s. the six, or 
whut offers. Approval for postage. {Qg82 

These are but a few samples. I took the 
pains to count the entire list, and there were 
970 advertisements. Mayfair and Belgravia 
with a vengeance! But it is genteel poverty, 
is it not? How much nicer than going to the 
pawnbroker! 

Althoueh The Lady is ostensibly devoted to 
the fashicus, there is a surprisingly large 
amount of space given to serious subjects. I 
came upon an interesting article entatled “The 
employmeut of children.” After speaking of 
the performances of little bespangled waifs 
in the pantomimes at the Court theatre and at 
Drury Lane, the writer says, “It must be re- 
cognized as a fact of life, that, in one way or 
other, the children of the poor will always be 
made to work for money. Wherever a good 
opening for their employment is offered, pa- 
rents Will take advantage of it. If by unde- 
sirable legislation the doors of theatres were 
henceforth closed to children, the very same 
little beings who had danced for six shillings 
a Week in the pantomime would be turned out 
to earn wages at some other trade. Too 
probably their parents would turn them out 
into the streets to whine and cringe for cop- 
pers. Physically, acting in the pantomime is 
better than begging iu the streets; itis a hun- 
dred times less distressing than stauding 
aboutin the piercing wind and the pouring 
rain soliviting passing charity.” 

Doubtiess perfect truth. Our editorial, 
philosophical man-milliner is full of the milk 
of human kindness, and his columns are 
drenched with sociology, Reading ona little 
T came to an article bearing the ominous title, 
“Wages of Women,” and found an account 
of a lecture Mrs, Fawcett bad been delivering 
at the ludics’ department of King’s college. 
Mrs. Fawcett thinks that the remedy for the 


| sorry lot cf women workers is to be found 
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‘not in indiscriminate and thoughtless tem- 
porary help, but in strong and wart support 
to our working sisters iu their efforts to find 
snituble employment and in the endeavor to 
obtain for them that thorough technical edu- 
cution which is given to men, and to provide 
them with adequate protection in the cumpe- 
tition Which the search for employment must 
involve.” 

Our editor deserves praise for opening the 
subject. But he should seek for more Jumin- 
ous conclusions than the perfectly stale and 
flat ones Mrs. Fawcett arrives at. 

Further along was still auother article, 
With au ifspiring title: “A Cure for the Great 
vil of Poverty.” “Aba,” I exclaimed, “a 
single tax man masquerading as a fushion- 
plate monger!” In the article referred to the 
writer draws a vivid picture of contegipora- 
neous sulfering, “Go down to the London 
docks any morning of the year and watch the 
hungry, almost savage, crowd of able-bodied 
men fighting like wild beasts to gain the priv- 
ilege of earning 5d. an hour for. the hardest 
work. Each day there are eight thousand of 
these men turned away from the dock gates 
becuuse with all their efforts they cannot get 
work to do” “In South StalYordsbire and 
Kast Warwickshire married women with 
large, young families wield beavy hammers 
for twelve or fourteen hours a day. Their 
husbands, though they cannot work harder, 
and often work much less, are otberwise as 
wretched. Except drink, they have no vari- 
ety in their lives. Wages have been dimin- 
ished continually, and they do not attempt to 
light agaiust the fall” The dreary story. is 
earried out to cunsideratle length. “And 
now for the remedy,” triumphantly exclaims 
our writer, “for all these borrors on horrors’ 
heads accumulated!” Do not, he says, lock’ 
tu education. “One educated inay or wornan 
would have every cbance among others who 
are uneducated; but bis or her chanee is no 
better when all are equally educated than it 
was When ali were equally ignorant, Gen- 
eral education is no remedy for this thing,” 
Well, what is? “Do net louk,” he goes on, 
to such quack nostruins for this great evil 
as that of Jand nationalization. That was 
exploded as soun as true thought was brought 
to bear upon it. The cause of so much misery 
isover-population (Ye shades of Malthus, 
and the remedy, the only remedy, is ecloniz- 
ution, state culonization—in other words, 
colonization by the state.” And then follows 
the whole delightful programme, as set forth 
in the scheme of the National association for 
promoting state colonization, of which the 
earl of Meath is president. 

One can the better understand, by coming 
upon such matter as I have quoted, how 
greatly the minds and consciences of Enclish 
men und womeo are agitated ut the present 
moment upon these questions. Here is a 
strictly uvarrow aud technical. publication 
taking to discussing these serious subjects 
for the benefit of a large and eon. 
seryative body of readers, if with scarcely 
a ray of true enlightenment, at least. 
with sympathy and cundor. It is a 
promising sign. The truths of the single tax 
will fall as manna in the wilderness among 
these thirsty wanderers secking the promised 
land. Soon (God speed the day!) makeshift 
schemes like state colonization, forceful, 
cruel and inelYectual, will be lost in the wise 
and salutary legislation that the coming great 
liberal parlianient will enact for an awak- 
ened, scul surred aud joyful nation, 

Ik. ¥. ConEn. 
To Join the National Democratic Society. 

The Westside single tax club at a recent 
meeting appointed a committee cousisting of 
George A. Hollis, Frank Sullivan and Mon- 
tague R. Leverson, to inquire into aud re- 
port on steps to be taken by members of the 
organization should they desire to joinin the 
formation of democratic clubs or societies 
to be affiliated with the National democratie 
s:ciety of which Hon. Chauncey F. Black is 
president. The committee reports that 
it sees no objection to single tux men joining 
the democratic society, since its chief object. 
is the dissemination of the principles of 
Thomas Jefferson, and these principles em- 
body the essence of all for which single tax 
men are contending, and since, furthermore, 
it has nothing to do with the corrupt machine 
Which has ruled and still rules the demo- 
cratic party. “A reorganization of the 
democratic party in New York city and 
state,” savs the report, “is absolutely essen 
tial to the triumph of real democratie prin- 
ciples. By forming and joining democratic 
societies and affiliating with the national so- 
ciety presided over by the Hon. Chauncey F, 
Black, single tax men may be putting them- 
selves on the road powerfully to influence 
such organization.’ 

The committee, in conclusion, recommends 
that in the organization of any democratic 
suciety the proportional system of represen- 
tation be adopted in the election of its offi- 
cers so fur as maw - applicable, 

Glad You Have Been Aumuned, 
Wheeling, Vii, Register, 

Henry George's vigorous crusade against 
the private ownership of land has excited 
more amusement than alarm in this country. 
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Taxers Will Qbiige, if the 
7, Democrats Won't, oe 
Chicago Journal, 

The republicans are already ‘spoiling for 
a fight” on the lines of 1888, and want it ta 
continue vatil 1892. 


The Single 
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~dand. 
several of the cantons, however, the in- 


lands, 
about a quarter of an acre to each fanuly 
entitled tow share in the commune, 
has alse forest lands worth between 4,000, - 


“ter, 


May 25, 1889. 


COMMUNAL LANDS IN SWITZERLAND. 


Geneva correspondent in New York Times, 


The system of communal lands is a re- 
markable feature in Swiss polity. The 
common form of land tenure is the same 
as thatof the United States. The rights 





of the tenant, however, are more strictly 


fuarded in Switzerland than in America, 
Dispossession is effected with difficulty. 
A. tenant leaving a farm on the expira- 
tion of alease is paid by a landiord for 
his improvements, a value being pul even 
upon the trees of his planting, and if he 
is not olfered’a fair price for them he may 
us to uproot them, But nearly 
every commune in Switzerland bas public 
lunds, and in many communes they are 
largely held aud worked in common and 
the shares in them periodically redivided. 

A right to the enjoyment of the com- 
munal domain is nut ordinarily possessed 
bv all the inhabitants of a commune, 
Proprietorship must gbe inherited,  For- 
merly ashare in the common property 


“was assured to each inhabitant, but later, 


as population augmented, as more and 
more of the laads passed into” private 
possession, and as new industries were 
developed, there was vu tendency of the 
people of the poorer communes to migrate 
to the territory of those more highly 
favered, Consequently the members of 


families Jong established in a conmune 


would forma close corporation and retain 
fur themselves the benefit’ of the public 
junds. Hence arose two classes of citi- 
rens—simple residents and members of 


the corporation. This dualism of the com- 
“mune has not led to happy results. 
erally, however, after much strife, the 


(ren- 


sitnpie residents have wou some footing, 
though they are rarely so well placed as 
descendants of the ancient corporations, 

“The federal statisticians canuot supply 
full information as to the amount and 
value of communal property im Switzer- 
From what is to be obtained from 


portance of the commen Jands as a social 
factor may be inferred, One-third of all 


“the Jands of the canton of Schalfhausen 


are held by the communes. The canton 
of Uri has nearly 1,000 acres of cultivated 
Lhe distribution of which vives 


Uri 


000K and 5,000 G00L, representing a capi 
‘tabof nearly 1ou0t foreach family. The 
commune of Obwald, in’ the canton of 
Unterwald, with 15,000 inhabitants, has 
Jands and forests valued at £1,050, Q00P, 
The Inner Rhodes in Appenzell, with 10,- 


000 inhabitants, has public domain valued 
at 8,000 Q00F, 


The town of Soleure fias 
forests, pasture dands and cultivated 


lands worth 6,000,000 The town of St. 
Gall has common property worth more 
than 6,000 000% In the canton of St. 
Gall the communal Alpine pasturages 
comprise one-hall of all such lands. 
More than two hundred Freneh com: 
MMuUNeS pussess com Ton Jaods, 

The methods of administering, the com- 
munal lunds vary greatly. do several 
runtons the means of satisfying the first 
wants of life are provided to members of 
the corporations. They are entitled to 
obtain withoul any other cost than that 


of their labor the material for their 
buiidings, pasturage for their apinnus, 


them fae, and aw piece of land for cutti- 
ration. There are other vantous ia which 
the commuual lands vield little or noth- 
ing Lo the peoole directiv, being held as a 
sort of public estate, the product) of 
which, going to the public treasury, tay 
serve ty reduce tuxation. Between these 
two extremes in nielthods many modilica- 
tions of each are practiced, 

Many communes divide the quiutity of 


therm motntam pasture dands into three 
; I 


parts, the feeding Capacity of every alp 
being kuown, the measurement being by 
cow runs, One portion is reserved for 
the puor, a second for members of the 
corporation, and a third for such persons 
as own acertain amount of lund in the 
valleys. A manin the third class may 
send up tu Lhe summer pusturage only as 
many cows us he has fed during the win- 
AJ stranger cannot send up any. 
Kiven wimember of the corporation ny 
be sumetimes prohibited from a share in 
the mountain grass if he keeps no cows 
during winter, These customs rest on 
tradition, and are little stuted to the cir- 
cumstances in which many of the Swiss 
now live, If a peasant engages at other 
work than farming—and factories and 
hotels are at hand to induce him to leave 
his bit of land——he is liable to put in 
Jeopardy his rights in the public doniain, 
Newcomers with small capitul are also 
discouraged, On the other hand, citizens 
who acquire land in lane auounts in the 
valleys muy prov oytionately increase 
their herds in the aps. Thus the poor 
are finding themselves being gradually 
squeezed out, 

The allotment of wood is also often in 
accordance with ancient custom, Oncere 
tain days of the year all the people may 
enter the forests and pather fallen leaves. 
On other days they may collect twigs, 
Firewood is allotted according to the num- 
ber ef members in a family and the prop- 

-arty of which it is possessed, the well-to- 
do taking a larger proportion than the 


‘rived are reduced to a minimum, 


poor. In 1865 Schoddorf, in Uri, had 184 | 
commoners who were divided into four 
classes. The 120 commoners of the first 
class—those who possessed) property and 
who had had fire and tight and who heat- 
ed an oven the whole year—were entitled 
to fell six large fir trees, The thirty of 
the second cluss—those who possessed no 
property but who bad: fire, Tight, and an 
oven—took four trees. The nine of the 
third class—persons living alone--took 
three trees. The twenty-five of the fourth 
class-—-persons who dwelt with other peo- 
ple, but who had had fire and light--were 
viven two frees. The drawbacks as well 
as the unfairness of this system. are be- 
coming more apparent as time changes 
the mode of life among the Swiss. The 
absentee loses, whether his absence be vol- 
untary or not. The greater the needs of 
the people of small means the less are 
their benefits of participation, 

In the canton of Valais communi vine- 
yards. and grain fields are cultivated in 
conmon, Every member of: the com- 
mune who would share in the produce of 
the land is obliged to contribute a certain 
umount of time in field or vineyard work, 
Part of the revenue thus obtained ts “ex- 
pended im the purchase of cheese. The 
rest of the wine and bread that is the fruit 
of the joint labor is used up at banquets 
at which all the members of the comnaiune 
take part, A railroad, however, which 
has been built inrecent yearsin the Rhone 
vidley, in Valais, has done much to dis- 
turb old communal customs, Cultivable 
land in other cantons is usually allotted 
in small plots. At Stanz, in Unterwald, 
every occupier is given more than one 
Enelish acre. At Buehs, in St. Gall, be- 
sides firewood end runs for several cattle 
each member of the corporation is entitled 
to more than an acre, But whether the 
farming lands are worked in common or 
are wlotted in small parcels, there is a 
tendency, under the changes introduced 


in modern modes of living, to reduce 
the number of the beueficiaries’ in 
the harvests. Thouzrh the common 


lands of Valais are, on the whole, well 
worked, ca stperior field hand finds it 
difficult to get any more of the product 
than a poor workman, The plan offers 
nomducement to merit that rises above 
the common. It is difficult, too, to in- 
troduce new methods, as the slow and 
conservative must agree before the daring 
“un advance. In the communes where 
stnall plots are worked by separate fami- 
lies the instruments are most primitive. 
One may watk aday over such lands and 
hardly see a singie horse at work, the hay 
being carried to the stables by the women 
and children, Crass and grain are cut 
with the seythe. The advantages that 
may be had in a large farnt in choosing 
the best situation for each kind of grin 
or fruit caunot be taken by the oceupant 
of an aere or two. In fact, wherever 
meadow, alp. forest or field is subject to 
minute division among those who hold 
them ino common, the benefits tobe de- 
A. bare 
living may be assured those having title 
to the common property, but there the 
benctit halts, 

A poor man is forever vexed by a di- 
lemma, If he works regularly for wages 
he will not be able to spend the summer 
gathering winter provender for his cows; 
if he does not keep cows through the win 
ter he may not be: permitied to send any 
with the herds to Lhe suiminer pastures of 
the high Alps. [fas a wage worker, per- 
haps ina distant town, he does not him- 
self cultivate bis garden or farm plot, he 
may not make the best of it, and tn time 


will forfert bis rights in it. The less 
property he accumulates, either while 


caurning wages or tolllag in a primitive 
way on conmiunmal lands, the more likely 
is his share ta the comiunon property to 
diminish, Yet itunay be quite safely as- 
sumed that the laws of these communes 
are just, if title tothe land is to be based 
on ovcupation und use, singe people di- 
rectly interested in their justice have been 
discussing them for more than a thousand 
vears, They were good enough while 
population was scant, while the people 
lived a purely pastoral and agricultural 
life, and while men were content to live 
and die in the commune where they were 
born. 

There is one offer imethod of adminis. 
tering communal property, aud it seems 
capable of being: adapted generally to 
modern conditions, ln many localities 
the public lands are let and the profits ap- 
plied to defray public expenses, In Buchs, 
in addition to. the allotinents mentioned 
above, a revenue is derived from rented 
lands sutlicient to support the pastor and 
the schoolmaster and to meet all public 
expenses Without baposing any tax, The 


Peanton Of Glaris tas departed furthest 


from the ancient modes of partition, The 
produce of the greater part of the con. 
munal Jands, tastead of being divided 
directly among the inhabitants, is em- 
ployed to cover the expenses of the com. 
mune, The comimonable alps are let by 
auction for aterm of yerurs, and, in com- 
plete Opposition to aneient principles, 
strangers tnay bid for them. Some of the 
Glaris communes sell the right to cut 
timber in the forest under the superinten- 
dence of the guardians, The mountain 


hotels are usually the property ot the 
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communes, and are let by the year. hand 
is Frequently rented from. the communes 
by omiunufiaeturing establishments, A 
member of a corporation who does not 
wish fouse his share of the commanal 
land: may lease it to the comune. who 
in turn will let. The contmiuines of Glitris 
we watehful that enoneh arable bard is 
preserved for distribution. amony the 
metibers. Et a plot is sold tow minutiae. 
turing establishment or for private build. 
Ife purposes a prece of equal or greater 
extent is bought elsewhere, { 
The capittudist seeking a site fora miuntu. 
facturing establishment would, oat test: 
acquaintance, hardly seleet the Linth 
ralloy as a favorable place, A spot more 
remote from omarkets could hardly be 
found in central Europe. The ‘barren, 
rocky stmunits of Che wallelike Wiggis, 
and the never melting stows of the lofty 
Todi and Glarnisch tell of an. inclement 
climes in the valley the severe winters be- 
ginin October, and are hard)y at an end 
in April, In t86t the town of) Charis was 
destroyed by fire, caused by a violent folun, 
as the hot south wind is) here. termed. 
Avalanches miy destroy buildings erected 
anywhere near Che mountains. But, des- 
pite these obstacles, capital has found its 
way into Cais, as it can there occupy 
land and employ Liboron better terms than 
in more favored localities. 
Normight it: be supposed that the fac- 





tory hand would chose the Linfh valley. 


as hishome. Thecity lights are not there, 
Neitber are crowded streets, Hight amuse- 
meuts, or idle seusations, But there were 
strony inducements for the poorer mem- 
bers of the communal corporations to be- 
come employes whea the first: industrial 
establishments were set up. In them they 
could earn wages while receiving their 
portion of the. vield of the communal 
lands. With inereased public receipts 
their share of taxes and communal ex- 
penses were reduced. Incoming workers 
were iso materiaily aided throueh im- 
proved conditions. Imitating the corpo- 
autions, they too have formed co-operative 
lund associations, dividing their profits in 
proportion to the shares they hold, Dis- 
tributive co-operative societies, after Une 
Hrelish plan, also exist in most of these 
industrial communes, © The workers of 
Glaris are as free and independent as any 
in the world. ca 


Ali History is Contrary to this Assertion. 
Minntapolts Tribune, 

A day’s labor buys more of the necessities 
aud comforts of life to-day than atany previ- 
ous time in the history of the world. 


SINGLE TAX MEN. 


The following list contains the Danies aud 
addresses of men active in the single tux 
cause In their respective localities, with whom 
those wishing to join in the movemeut may 
communicate: 


Akron O—Jas RK Angier, 19 Alivia gsrreet. 

Albany, N Y—Robert Baker, 178 Madison avenue; J C 
Rosturt, 22 Third avenue, or Jumes J Miutoney, secre. 
tary Single Tax Cleveland and Thurman club, 2% 
Myrile avenue, 

Alhambra, Mou Ter~ Mrs Josephine Soabtr. 

Altoona, PaeC Lishler pres; D Lo Murmuo, recording 
secretary siugle tax cluo. : 

Atnsterdim, NS ¥—Harvey Book. 

Anacostia, D C—Curroll W Smith, office Anacostla tea 
vomppany, Harrison and Monroe streets, 

Anton Chico, \ J—Lewis T Granstau, 

Ashtabula, Ohio--A D Btrong. 

Ath ons, Pa—Arthur L Peerce, 

Athuota, GusJobn Co Reed, 
street, 

Auburn, Me-fEG Casey, secretary Stngle tax club 

Auburn, N Y¥—Dantel Peacoek, presidents EHOW Bene- 
abet, secretary Single tax elub, Codlege nol. 

Augusta, Ga A Sebmrdt, $25 Lincoth street. 

Avon, N Y—-Homer Sabin. 

Ballston Bpa, N Y¥—Richard Feeney, 63. Milton avenue 

Baltimore, Mad—Joho W Jones, 14 No Bond street: Joti 
Salmon, dh) N Butaw streets br Wun N Hilt, i430 
Baltimore street. 

Batheon-tioe-bludson, N Y--Mathhew € Kirseliy 

Bavside, Lou tsiind, S Y¥—aAntouiw Mo Muna 

Braceville, —William Matthews, secretary Tart? pe. 
forin club. . 

Bradford. ’@a~J C De Forest, secretary Land and tabor 
eclal, 36 Newell place. 

Bristol, Dak—W BF Brokaw, 

Hinghampron, N YK ow Dundon, 33 Maiden lane, 

Boston, Mase iwi M White. 08 Slain street, Chirles- 
tou, J BK Roche, 29 Converse avenue, Malden; Hiumlip 
Garlaud, chatrmian Stile tax league, Jamies Phan 

Brooklyn, N Y¥~George E West, MD, 49 Clermont ave- 
nue, president Single tax club. 

Burlington, lowa—James Love, bookseller, or Richard 
Spencer, 

Cambridgeport, Mass—Wa Ss Ford. 166 Norfolk street, 
secretary Single tax organization, 

Canisteo, N Y-HOW Johusar. # O box 265 

Canon City, Col—lrank P Blike. a D. 

eae O—S J Harmount, al b, president’ single tax 
elub, 

Cape May City—Wim Horter, box 37, 

Chamberlin, lak—~—James Brown. 

Charles Citv, lowi,—[rving W Snuth, MD, office oppo 
site Union house. : ; 
Cnicago, WieFrauk Peserson, 45 La Salle street: To W. 
Wittler, secretary Siopie tax club, 126 Milwaukee 
wuvenue, 

Chncinnath, OQ-Dr David De Beek, 189 West Ninth 
street; Joces's Oe Ws and slationery store, 272° Vine 
street: beadquiarters Single tax club, ds Vine street 

Clanton, Ala—-O M Mastin or Alex G@ Dake, ae 

Cleveland, QC W Wiitmarsh, 4 Bucaid avetue: Prank 
L. Carter, 132 Chestnut street, 

Clinton, lud~L O Bishop, editor 4rqua, 

Cohoes N VY¥—J 8 Crane 

Barbs Cal—Chartes F Smith, propmetor Commercial 

orel 

Columbus, O—Ed ward 
street, 

Cornwall Cal—Jem A Bailey. 

Cramer 1, Camden county, N J—Chasg P Johnstog 

Danbury, Conn—Sain A Main, $4 Smith plreet, 

Dayton, O-W WW Kile, dob Fifth street; JG Galloway, 
263 Sumuel street, 

Denver, ColmF H Moufue, ; 

bes Manes, lawa-l, Jo Kussau, preantent Bingle tag 
lab; Joho W Ring, secretary, : 

Detroit, Mich—J K  Finehart, 45 Waterloo street, JF 
Duncan, 279—Third street, secretary Tax reform: as 
smuntion:& G Howe, Od Mth 

Diwmond Springs, Eldorady county, Cal—J Vo Lanston 

Dighton, Mass-aA Cross, 

Dunkirk, N ¥~Pranchs Lake. : 

Kust Cambridge, dlass-J F Harrington, 8t John's Lit 
erary lustiture, 

Kast. Nortbport, Lang island, N Yd K Kudvard 

Kast Kindge, N W—Kaward Jewety ~ 

Blizabeth, N J—Benjanin Urner, 

Elmira. N Y¥--Wehain Kergman, U2 East Market stres. 

Englewood, IW 2B Steers, 

Evanovilie, Ind—Charles G 

Fitebare, M $uT 

Vitchboare, Mass--it Terry, 

Varuungyen, lower’, W. ieock well 


lawyer, 25 1-2 Marietta 


Hyneman, 43 1-2 South High 


Bennett, 427 Upper Thine 


| CA Potwin, pres, single tax club. 


oe 
A 
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Fuxerofi, Me-Botobe, 
Gardner l=) 8 Cuuining, nets 
Glen Coves bong tslan N Y—Herbart Loroimer, 
Giendive Mon ATE Aawyer,: 

Gleti.w Fails, SN VYoaJotn HH gudqian, 

Gloversville SN Y= Win C Wood, ADD. 

Grand Virw anche Pudseaa oS ¥--Henry. G inten. 

Huiriocna. Tea-el JoMeCotlumn ‘ : 

Hartinegron, NelbeJuliie hb Petber, 

Hiuaveértill: Mags Ar our Brocig. q : 

Helena, Moni—Judgeed M Clearing, seerdtary Montana) © 
St te GLX itachi ban : : Spee ae 

Horbedselte NY Geirge H Vat Winkle 

Hor Springs Ark W Albert Chiaupimitun, © 

floosick Falls, N Y--F S Hivniunonas : 

Houston, Tex—HeF Ring, corporation attorney, 

tVutetitisoh, Kits— 2G Mivtegim, AED. 

Hions NOY —George Smith, BO box 02 are 

Thdianapous, ihd— LF Custer, presidant Singiacta 
feaeue OW OU belqno,; (bas LH Krause, pookkKeeper, Von - 
pegue’s Tandware store, bh Washinton street, 

Ithaca, NYC Piatt, druggist, 74 Sast State strech 

Janvier, N J~-8 Ub Walsh ; 

Jersey CLILY, N J—Jusepn Data MH 4, secretary Hud- 
son County Slaghe hax ieigue, Sébee avenue. | 

Kansis Civ, Mo--Chits Bo Reqd, 2109 Dighiand avenye. 

Ketiostit, Wis V be Quigheye a 

Kelthsturgh, Hie M Melon. 

Kingstuoa, NY —Theodore M Romeyin. 

Lansingobureh, NO¥Y—Jioies MeMann, Sb Bigoccenth at 

Lousdale, Ki—Dr Lo: Garvin. : 

Lewistofi, Me—-F D. Lyford 3 Cottage street, 

Lexington, Ky-—James hewn ‘ 

Londen, Enghiind—Willkim Saunders, 177 Palace Cham: 
bers Westminster, : rae 

Los Angeles, Cat WT Doaye, 30 North Alameda streety 
W A Cole, 149 South Hill; or A Vinette, PO St tion FB, 

Lowell, Alass--Hleary Kobertson, & Metealf block, Kids 
der street. | ; 

Lyle Miin-—C FP Wenham, 

Lynchburg, Va—Thos Willtamson,.cor Fifth and Chureh 
streets, ' 1 ' 

Lynn, Mass—Theodore P Perkins, 14. 80uth Conmon 
street . ’ 

Madison, Dak-—--E U-Kvenson, ny 

Mahanoy City, Pa--J N Beeker, presideut: Free trade 
club; Robert Richardson) secretary, : 

Manistee, Mich—Albert Walkley or W R Hall. 

Manstield, O-—W J Higging, muniuer Western union 
telegraph office, ; ; “ 

Martboro, Muss—Geo A FE Reyoolda. 

Marlborough, N Y—-C it Barldorn 

Mart, Tex—J L Caldwell, charrman Ninth congrassional - 
district organizer. : 

Marysville, Mont—8 F Ralston, 8r.. president: Montana 
SiNB1E LAR assocnetion, : 

Miassition, O—Vicetor Burnett, 74 Bast South street, * 

Maurittas, India Ocean—Robert A Rohag, & Pump 
street, Port Louls: 

Memphis, Tenu—k G@ Brown, secretary Tarti? reform 
«lub, 59 Madison street; Bolton smith, 225 Alabama 
street, 

Middletown, Conn—Jotin G Hopkins, P O box 580 

Middletown, N oY—Chas H Fuller, (PO box 115. 

Milwaukee, Wis—Peter MeGill, 47 Fourth street 

Minneapolis, Miow—C J. Buell, president. Single tax: 
feague, 402 W Franklin avenue: KL. Kydor, secre 
tary. : : 

Motale, Alu Q Norton,.23 Sourb Royal street 

Mt Pleasaut, lowaeA O Pitcher, MD. 

Mt Vernon, N Yd B Luttbegs. 

Murray ville, (16—-William Camm, presiaent Déemocratia 
clus, . : 

Nashville, Tenn--P H Carroll, 235 N High street, secre 
tary Amerioan land leagues. 

Neponset, Mase--Q A Lotlrop, member Henry George 
club, 45 Watout street. 

Newark, N J—Kev Hugh O Pentecost, 56 Ortental 
HErEst. . 

New Brighton, Pa—Jolin Seitz, ) North Browd was. 

Newburg. N Y-UJ Mekay, secretary Siugla tax elub, 
238 Herod way. ; ‘ 

Newburyport, Mass~Win kK Whitmore, secretary Mer: 
rime issembbv Herald attlee. a 

Now dhiaiven, Conn Wiliird: Do Warrea, room 11, 102: 
Orenge street: Alfred suith, Wo Dav street, 
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Newport, Ky—Joseph L Schrier, secretary Single tax 
league, AT Suuthgate street; WHLC James, 89 Taylor 
street. : : 

New Westminster, Brit: Col-Alex Hamilton, member 
Tax reform associ! lon, ar Piya 

Norfolk, Va--Kdward K Kobertson, secretary Alpha 
chub, P.O. drawer a, : 

Not: fh Adams, Atass—Wotard Mo Browne, i Murshall 
street: BS Myers. PO box 337, 

North Spriuogield, Mo—K bP Alexander, 1626 North 
Boon ville staeet. : ; 

Norwalk, Conn--dames H Biabeock, luck box 42, 

Oberiin, O—Ndw B Haskell : ; 

Vleaun, SW ¥—George Ball, pres Single tax assoctstion 

‘Timothy Horan, see so fatlroad street. 

Oloninia Wash bere Alexander Farautier, Adam street 

Omaha.Neb Joho b kimblen. 422 Virvinia avenue; Perey: 
Pepoon pressingle tix elab, 112 5 Sth street; CF 
Beckett, sec, b Weer Uh and Hiondo strects, 

Ordway, bak— H Garland, member Tax reform asso. 
Clation 

O-werd, N Yo—Alex Skillen. 100 West First street, 

Passaic, N J—d J Barnard, PO box IRL, 

Paterson, N J-E.W Nellis, Ciitirman Viassaic county 
Shryle tux Clevelindlcumpalgo’ committed, §9 Nore 
Mainstreet. . 

Parkersburyr, W Va~—W L Boreman, member of Slagle 
tax leapue, 

Pawtucket, K l-halward Barker, 23 GQoading street. 

Peoria, Pi-J W Avery. a ; 

Philadelphia, Pa--Wime J Atkinson, 926 Chestnut street 
or AL H Stephenson, 214 Chestuut street, secretary 
Henry George club, 

Piermont, Ss Y-Charles Hood, FO box 13, 

Pittsburs, Pa—Mark Fo Koberts. P27 Carey alley. . 

Portiand, Ore—S & Kigeen, 45 Stack strect iH Thomp- 
Oth 

Poughkeepsie, N Y¥—Waillimn C Albro, ; 

Provigence-K b--Rober Grieve, of. Button street; 
Dr Win Barker, pres. Rhode [sland stugle Gx asso | 
Chatlat o- 

Pulaski, N Y—-C V Hirbot tle. ; 

Havens wool GH-W tb Vado Ornum, ; 

Keak Paris S Vrizer. Wid Penn street; Charles 
Corkttlh bo 8 Oth street. 

Hevpow's Bente. oonmn—Jobn Correse, box 2 A) 
dicbenaud, toabe VW batehie Yih suuth aA street; J.B. 
Ht do saath phbrecs creed, : cree 

Ridgeway) N Y~b C Sullivan, 

taiver falls, Wis-tearce EE Bares, . 

Rochester, N Y=Chiarhes Aver, 7 Morrill street. 

Kuselle, N J—MKead Gurdon, : : 

Huthind. Vi) H Brown dl Cherry street 

Sap Francisee, Cal—Jsuape James G Magulre, Superior 
court. 

Sin Luls Obispo, Cal—Mrs frances M1 Mine. 

seattle, Witsh Ter—F t) Morrow. 

Seneca Fidls, N Y¥—Win FH Adkinson, P O pox 56, 

Siaron, Cunue Ad Bostwiek iibrarian Siigie tax club, 

Shenandoah, Pa Aforris Marsh, president Single tax 
club: Thos Potts, secretary. 

Southboro, Miass—S Howes, 

South Gaston SN C-W LM Perkins, ; 

Sparrow Bush, Orange county, N YO GL Dedriek, 
president Progressive association; Joho Sheehan, sec 
retary, 

Spirit Lake, Lowa-J W Sehrimpf, secretary Tari? ree 
fourm club. ; 

Springiehd. H-daaies HE MeCredt, secretary Sangamon 
siiile coax club, 6945 Hiaek avr de, : 

Springueld, MoH AGW dagenicit, 665 Nichuls streed, 

St. Lauia, Moe Hamion Huascll, president. Single tax 
league, %T6oaHecon street, Benj ok, Bloom, secretary, 

“ped SEG be Soret Zone 23 

Stockton, Cal-D A Learned, 

Stonetit, Mies De W Sernington Brown, 

Streator Uh --Georse @ Greuther, ; i 

Syracuse, NOY¥—Chirles S Hopiiag, 9 Seyoiour street; 
HOR Perry, MY South Chiiton street; or FA Paul, 4 
Walton streets or Jaines K MeGuire, secretary Single: 
lax club, $9 Greene street, Baus 


Tolvda, O=E Pbravers, secratary Single tux club, Nolo) 


Hid Suni street, ; : ‘ 
Tacoma, Wash ber—P © Clarke. 1508 Kk bt, 
Trenton, N J—-H K Matuews, 9 Howell street, 

‘Troy, N YU Martis, ; 

Tuckahoe, N ¥—Albert O Young, 

Unionville, Conn—Jolin MeAuhite, ; 
Utica, S ¥—The mas sweeney, 16 Elizabeth street, or 
" Damel M Buckley, grocer, suuth west corner First ang 

Cig thiatine, : ; 
Vicoma, Pe—-W EL Sietan, band NAR ER Co, 


Vincennes, budeHon Samucl Wo Willem, rooms and 


Overs block, 
Waco, Texs—Frauk Grady, lawver, 163 south 4Lb street, 
Wiaseteld, Kl—Uarvid: Harrower, = 
Washinglou, bC--br. Willian Geddes, 1719@ street, N 

Woysecretay single Cas boas ag, 

Weatherford, Tea—M iiss al lige), 

Waost New Brighton, Staten Tsluod, N Y-A B Btoddard, 

Wiieetiag Wo Vaedolo Dd brik, 2007 Mop strat, 

Whitestone, Leng Island, N Y--George Harwell, 

W hituuan, Mass—C 1! Bolln, cigar store; Thos Dougiasae.- 
president Bingle tex locus ‘ 

Woudstoug, [H-A W @a@iniis. 

Worcester, Nass. E  vage, Laie Views 

Youkers, N ¥—Josepu Sutherland, 

Youngstown, O- Bly Kadclilfe, adcliifg housed, 

Zanvesvilia Obto- 8 H Loughe 7 Van Huren abr 
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For the fourth time in seven years Mr. 
Labouchere has made his motion in the 
English house of commons to abolish 
the hereditary principle of the house of 
lords. At first this motion received vo 
support from the leading men of the com- 
mons of either party, but on this oceasion 
it was supported by the whole liberal 
party, and out of a house of 361 was de- 
feated by only forty-one votes. An her- 
editary house of lords will soon be one of 
the curiosities of the past, and an hered- 
itary executive will not be long in follow- 
ing it. 


A new conspiracy against the life of the 
ezar has been discovered, It was among 
the military officers and had extensive 
ramification through the army. Several 
hundred conspirators have been arrested, 
and the cable reports bave it that the 
czarina is completely unnerved by the 
discovery. How the czar himself feels 
about it is not reported. 

We who have the power of curing evils 
of government by the peaceful agency of 
the ballot can have no sympathy with 
conspiracies against the lives of public 
Officials, nor conspiracies of any kind that 
aim to accomplish their objects by means 
of violence. If we suffer from bad govern- 
ment the fault is with ourselves, for the 
remedy is in our own hands. But in a 
country like Russia, where the czar is auto- 
cratic, and refuses his people « constitu- 
tion to govern himself as well as them, 
there is but one remedy and that the con- 
spirators of Russia have adopted. Not 
only is it the best way, in that it involves 
the lives only of the crowned criminal 
and of those who make the voluntary 
sacrifice, but it is the only way. Civil 
war would be sanguinary and hopeless, 
while regicide is ecenomical of human life 
and if pursued as a policy will make an 
autocratic throne too dangerous to be en- 
joyed. 





In addressing his employes on the ov- 
casion of “sharing” his profits with them, 
John Wanamaker told them that  en- 
thusiasm, conscience, improved methods 
and leadership are the best kind of capi- 
tal, and become “dollars in’ your pockets 
and mine.” Without commeating upon 
the strange political economy that counts 
personal qualities as capital, it would be 
interesting to know by what tneory of 
ethics Mr, Wanamaker holds ita proper 
thing for other people's enthusiasm, con- 
sciences, methods und leadership to be- 
come dollars in his pockets, 


The English court of appeal has decided 
that women cannot sit in the county coun- 
cils, The case in which the decision was 
made was that of Lady Sandhurst, whe 
was elected to the London council. Miss 
Cobden was elected at the same time but 
as there was no man to contest her seat 
she continues to exercise the functions of 
a duly elected county councilman, while 
Lady Sandhurst, whose election was con- 
tested by a man who, if he could not get 
as many votes as his woman competitor, 
could get more judges, is excluded from 
the council, The London correspondent 
of the Evening Post justly observes that 
this is another instance of a legal dictum 
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to the effect that wordsina statute imply- | vated. The law could be readily evaded; 


ing men include women when it is a ques- 
tion of going to jail, but not when it isa 
question of going tothe ballot box, Eng- 
lish courts are not peculiar in this mode 
of construction—the courts of the United 
States have shown the same disposition; 
but it is strange that in a country, the 
highest office of which is held by a woman 
the courts should strain a point to keep 
women out of subordinate offices, 

It is a gratifying evidence of the growth 
of opinion that the London county, coun- 
cil has resolved by a vote of 2 to 1. in 
favor of allowing women to sit in the 
council, and has proposed a bill to that 
effect. This bill must come up in parlia- 
ment and considering the disposition of 
both parties to favor the political equality 
of woman, it is very likely to pass. 

Last week an officer of the Society for 
the prevention of cruelty to children ar- 
bitrarily seized a child of eight years of 
age, Which he took into the custody of 
the society and kept from its mother for 
three days. The excuse for this outrage 
was that acomplaint had been made to 
the society to the effect that the mother 
of the child kept it locked in her room 
daily while she went. to work. Without 
making any inquiry or even going 
through the formality of procuring a 
warrant an officer of this irresponsible 
society forced his way into the room 
where the child was, und when the 
mother returned from her work, an hour 
or two later, the child was gone. The 
facts developed were that the mother 
works at crayon drawing and dressmak- 
ing, and when away from home leaves 
the child in her room, locking the door, 
but leaving the key in the lock, so that 
the landlady can, as she does, carry food 
to the child and go in at times to see how 
it is faring, When the mother is at 
home she teaches the child, takes it into 
the park, and otherwise treats it in a 
motherly way within tne limits of her 
narrow Opportunities. These facts ap- 
pearing before the muavistrate the child 
was released. 

if the magistrate had sustained the 
officer of the society, there would have 
oeen no remedy. The mother could not 
even have appealed to a higher court. 
Last winter the World tried to secure 
the passage of a bill allowing an appeal 
in this class of cases, but it was opposed 
by Mr. Gerry, the president of the so- 
ciety, and defeated, It would be equally 
worthy the efforts of the World to exert 
itself for -he repeal of the Jaw under 
which these societies are organized, or at 
least to have the law so modified as to 
tuke from the societies that semblance of 
authority which, without adding to their 
efficiency in any legitimate function, 
makes them so offensive. The machinery 
of the law should be wholly official. It 
may be that private societies serve a 
useful purpose in seeing that officials do 
their duty, but nothing but harm can 
come of investing irresponsible, non- 
Official organizations with ofticial powers 
of a penal nature or permitting them to 
assume such powers. In the case of the 
child referred to its mother and the land- 
lady with whom she lives would perform 
a valuable public service by taking pro- 
ceedings against the society, 


From North Dakota the report comes 
that the farmers propose the exemption 
of all cultivated land from taxation, and 
that the single tax men who are numerous 
in this new state will make an effort to 
have personal property exempted. The 
exemption of personal property would be 
along step in the direction of scientific 
and honest taxation, but it would be a 
great mistake on the part of the farmers 
to advocate the exemption of all cultivated 
land, Their object is good, but unless the 
report is: garbled, their made is bad in 
principle and practically worthless, It is 
wrong that the improvement of Jand 
should be discouraged by taxation and the 
cornering of land favored by partial ex- 
emption; but the remedy does not consist 
in exempting cultivated Jand. Under 
such a system every foot of land in North 
Wekota would soon be “cultivated,” and 
yet but little of it would be really culti- 
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not so extensively in North Dakota at 
present, perhaps, as in other places, but 
extensively enough to make the system a 
failure, What the farmers should do, and 
what will accomplish their object, is to 
exetnpt the cultivator, which can be done 
by exempting all kinds of improvements 
and taxing the bare land according to its 
value, and whether cultivated. or not, 
Add to this system the plan proposed by 
the single tax men, of exempting all per- 
sonal property, and North Dakota will 
seon be the most populous and most pros- 
perous state of the union, 


The president has appeinted John Jar- 
rett tobe United States consul at Birm- 
Ingham, This is a good appointment, in 
harmony with the president's policy rela- 
tive to the question of protection or free 
trade, The first notable appointment of 
the kind was that of Mr. Porter to be 
superintendent of the census, its object 
bein to provide for a protection census. 
Mr. Jarrett’s appointment is for the pur- 
pose of securing protection consular re- 
ports. We are inclined to think better of 
both Mr. Jarrett and Mr. Porter than the 
president seems to. We are not willing 
to believe in advance that they will color 
official figures to serve a purpose either of 
pride or gain. Tf it be said that they have 
heretofore colored figures for just such 
purposes, let it be remembered that then 
they were not upon oath, as the witness 
said when asked why he told the lawyer a 
different story from what. he told on the 
stand, Is it not a little remarkable, 
though, that the two most important ap- 
pointments, from a protection point of 
view, that a president elected on principles 
of national hatred of England has made, 
should be Englishmen ? 


oe a ee 


In illustration of an argument it makes 
on the silver question, the Commercial 
Advertiser refers to the greenbacks when 
they were at a discount and says: ‘No- 
body at that time thought of paving debts 
in gold that were legally payable in green- 
backs, for the simple reason that the rep- 
resentative value of the greenback was 
less than the intrinsic value of the gold, 
though the legal tender value of the two 
was the same.” The last part of this 
statement is not true, and the Commer- 
cial had better overhaul its argument to 
see whether the defect in the illustration 
may not point toa defect in the argument. 
The legal tender value of gold and green- 
backs was never the same. Gold was re- 
ceivable for public dues while greenbacks 
never were. That this is no immaterial 
difference is proved by the fact that gold 
notes, Which though nominaily were not 
actually redeemable in gold, were always 
at par with gold. The only explanation 
of the difference in value between gold 
notes and greenbacks is that the legal 
tender value of gold notes was the same 
as that of gold, both being legal tender 
for public as well as private debts; while 
the legal tender value of greenbacks was 
less than that of gold, greenbacks being 
legal tender for private debts only and not 
for public debts. 


The Journal of United Labor, the or- 
gan of the Knights of Labor, has been 
looking over the industral field) since the 
presidential election, and finds that “the 
last four months have been a constant 
succession of shut downs and reductions 
of wages in every industrial centre ;” that 
‘the most perfectly appointed steel plant 
in the world has locked horns with the 
association of workers ;” that the “build- 
ing trades industries throughout the coun- 
try are striking for hours and wages with 
indifferent success, winning in one place 
only to lose in another ;” that ‘the miners 
of iron and coal, although not many of 
them on strike at the present time, are 
passing through a season of life and death 
struggle with poverty, working only quar- 
ter time at the poorest wages ;” and that 
‘the average factory operatives find them- 
selves forced to accept even less wages 
than last season for their eleven or twelve 
hours of slavish toil, with scarcely a@ ray 
of hope for better things this side of the 
grave.” And it sums it all up by saying 
that “there has never been a time since the 
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panic of 1873 when there were so many of 
this country’s citizens idle as at the pres- 
ent time, and never since the war have 
wages paid to labor been so very meagre.” 
So true is this dark picture which looms 
up before the heartlessly fraudulent the- 
ory of “protection to American labor” 
that the New York Tribune is forced to 
warn the plutocrats for whose interests 
alone the system is really maintained that 
if they “wish to break down the protec- 
tive system they have only to make the 
working people feel that it is not for their 
benefit.” 

The danger to protection is indeed great 
at this time. It stands upon the pretense 
that high tariffs make work plentiful and 
wages good. A little thought exposes 
the falsity of the pretense; but independ- 
ent causes peculiar to this country have 
kept up a relatively high scale of wages 
in spite of the tariff, and it has not been 
difficult to deceive large bodies of men 
into the belief that these relative high 
Wages were due to high tariffs. But 
events ure doing for the working people 
what abstract arguments could not do; 
they are proving by object lessons of the 
saddest character that protection does not 
keep up wages, 

It is well enough for the Tribune to 
warn manufacturers that protection will 
break down unless they pay good wages, 
but the warning can serve no purpose, 
Manufacturers as a class, as well as la- 
borers, are injured by protection. It is 
only here and there thet a manufacturer 
benefits by the tariff, and be cannot. af- 
ford to keep wages up when they are 
falling all around. No doubt he would be 
glad enough to do it, for he as well as the 
Tribune realizes that protection will 
break down if workingmen once discover 
the fraud that has been practiced upon 
them; but he cannot do it. The tariff 
cao vive extra profits to its few benetici- 
aries, but it cannot make extra places to 
accommodate the workingmen whom it 
throws out of employment. 


Our experience with protection is du- | 


plicated in Germany. The great strike 
now in progress in Westphalia is not 
socialistic in its origin; it is the result of 
disappointment at the failure of the pro- 
tective tariff (passed in 1879 with the 
same kind of promises to iabor that we 
are so familiar with) to benefit the work- 
ing classes. Instead of getting better 
wages in the mining districts have got 
worse and worse, until now, according to 
the special correspondent of the Herald, 
‘if a man is fortunate enouyh to have 
work all the year round—sometimes they 
are laid off for periods—he makes about 
$200 a year,” out of which he must pay 
for oil, cartridges, powder and the tools 
he uses, and make compulsory contribu- 
tions to relief funds in the management of 
which he has no voice. While the pro- 
tective tariff of Germany has thus reduced 
wages instead of increasing them, it has 
increased the prices of coffee, bread, flour, 
pork, lard, beef, sugar, and so forth, all 
of which are heavily taxed, 

The German emperor has made up his 
mind to take sides with the strikers, hav- 
ing first shot down a sufficient number of 
them to impress the survivors with his 
fatherly love. A wholesome scare prob- 
ably did more to influence his intervention 
than any regard for the “imudsills” of his 
empire. A mudsill in place is useful, but 
disarranged it may bark a shin—even a 
royal shin, 

From the Paper World, a journal pub- 
lished in the interest of the paper manu- 
facturers, we learn that the manager of 
the Ticonderoga pulp and paper company 
has sent out to the trade a paper upon our 
commercial relations with South America, 
in which he recommends the subsidizing 
of a line of steamers between this country 
and the Argentine Republic. The idea is 
that the Argentine Republic otfers a large 
market for our manufactures, and we 
should avail ourselves of it. He does not 
consider, however, that if we send goods 
to the Argentine Republic we must bring 
goods from the Argentine Republic. But 


goods brought from the Argentine Repub- 
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lic will have to be made by the pauper 
labor of that country, a labor that is 
much more pauper than the labor of Fng- 
land. Andif the pauper made goods of 
the Argentine Republic come here they 
will compete with our goods, and thus 
compel our workmen to take the same 
low wares that prevail in South America. 
Why should the United States govern- 
ment subsidize a line of steamers to bring 
upon American workmen such @ calamity 
as this? Why not leave matters as they 
are? Weare now shut off from the Ar- 
gentine Republic, because there are no 
lines of steamers between here and there, 
and itis to produce just that result be- 
tween other countries and our own that 
we keep up a protective tariff. Instead 
of subsidizing a line of steamers between 
here and the Argentine Republic, let us 
subsidize all exiscing lines ef steamers to 
go out of business and prohibit the estab- 
lishment of new ones, That would be 
the way to get the benefit of our home 
market and protect our labor from com- 
petition with the pauper labor of the rest 
of the world. 


A letter from Dr. F.S, Lewis of Port. 
Angeles, Washington Territory, which 
appears in another columm makes the 
sad announcement of the death of Miss 
Marcia Hammond, of that place, at an ad- 
vancedage. Miss Hammond's life has been 
one long series of good oftices performed, 
It has been spentin all the great reform 
movements of her time, commencing with 
anti-slavery and closing with anti-poverty, 
She espoused the cause of equal rights 
when it had but few advocates, long 
before it had grown important enough 
to come into politics. She was ever 
ready to do what she could, contributing 
money when money was most needed, 
and now at her death she leaves all her 
little wealth to the devotion of the cause 
she so much loved in life. Surely the 
example of such a noble soulis*not soon to 
be forgotten. 





SOCIETY NOTES. 


No Newport garden party ever afforded a 
better display of beauty and picturesqueness 
than was to be seen on Thursday at the 
modest little restaurant on Riverside drive. 
Nature at this early season supplied the ver- 
dure which art and cultivation make perma- 
nent at a gentleman’s country place, and 
wealth,* beauty and milliners did the rest. 
One hardly knew which to admire most, the 
ladies in the most becoming toilets thata 
womun wears, the simple gauzes and muslins 
of summer, with broad huts bending under a 
weight ot feathers or posies, or the glitter of 
equipage, harness and liveries, with the fire 
show of borseflesh op the outside. It was a 
picture ia itself. and ought to become one in 
perpetuity by the organization of a club, and 
makipg the meetings semi-annual at least. — 
{New York Sun. 


Jobo Wilhelm, «a shoemaker, entered the 
bedroom of the flat be occupied with his wife 
at No. 100 Allen street, yesterday, and closed 
the door and windows. Then, turning on 
three gas-burners, he lay down upon a softs. 
and went to sleep. He was dead when his 
wife tried to arouse bim. He was despondent 
because he was out of work. For some time 
he was janitor of the Synagovue Tifereth 
Israel in Allen street. —[{World, May 11. 


The appointments of the dressing rooms of 
some children equal that of ary lady of lux- 
urious tastes. Here isa description given by 
a writer in the New York Star, of the suite 
of rooms occupied by a virl of % She hasa 
beautiful little sitting room in white and gold. 
The walls are hung in rose tinted silks and 
special pieces of furniture, diminutive in size, 
and including © small secretary in ormulu 
with Sevres p.uque that she may carry on 
her little correspondence. Here are her toys, 
the elegant gifts she receives, and here she 
entertains her friends. Adjvining this room 
is her bedroom in satinwvood, her brass bed 
hung with blue silk curtains, A dressing 
room attaches and in this is the culmination 
of luxury. The dressing room is quite large. 
The marble bath is set against the wall. The 
low marble basin is supplicd with perfumed 
soups, Spouces of all sorts and sizes hang in 
racks. Perfumed waters in cut class bottles, 
cold creams, delicate lotions, all find a place. 
On her bureau are laid out expensive brashes 
abd exquisite toilet bottles and manicure 
cases in pearl In one corner is placed a long 
cheval gluss that she may contemplate ber 
skirts aud dainty footgear, 


It was reported at the Thirteenth precinct 
police station last Thursday that Mrs. Char- 
lotte Hagin was dying of starvation at No, 
2704 Kaghth avenue, On investigation it was 
found that Mrs, Hagin, a young woman, bad 
been left a widow but a few weeks ago, She 
had a two weeks old) baby gurl, which was 
nearly dead from Jack of nourishment and 
proper care. Mrs. Hagin herself was utterly 
destitute and very ill. The mother and babe 
were tuken to the Harlem hospital, but the 
infant died before reaching the justitution. 
The poor woman was nearly frantic at the 
loss of her baby, gad it is feared that she, 
too, will die. 


Mr, and Mrs. W. W, Astor and their family 
of children ure at their Tuxedo cottage. They 
j dil oto Newport in July and remain uatil 
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The press dispatches from Pittston, Pa, 
announce that nearly eight thousand 
miners hive resummed work in the collier- 
jes of the Pennsylvania company, after 
an idleness of over seven months. They 
have resumed work, but not as completely 
as they might. They will still do some 
idling, The dispatch goes on to state that 
for the present they will only work half 
time, During June and the first half of 
July they will rouse their energies a little 
and work three-quarters time. After 
July 15 they will be in good trim for labor 
aueain, and will put ina full day's work 
every day. 

There is nothing more marvelous about 
the human mind than its capacity of 
looking ata bit of news like this, and 
never seeing the absurd contradictions 
involved in it. If the telegraph should 
report that in some remote sectiona lot 
of people were starving to death, not- 
withstanding the fact that food lay 
around them in abundance, to be had for 
the mere picking up, nobody would be- 
lieve, for an instant, that the facts were 
as stated. We should all say at once, It 
is impossible that men should act that 
way. The whole story cannot have been 
told. There must be something-—some 
malignant influence or power..-that pre- 
vents these people from getting at the 
food they need and want. And yet when 
we hear that eight thousand men, want- 
ing food, clothing, shelter, everything 
that makes Jife comfortable, have been 
standing: idle for more than seven months, 
with the ground beneath their feet full of 
the raw material of wealth, that their 
own labor could with ease convert into a 
product exchangeable for food, clothes, 
houses or anything clse--when we hear 
this, and are told, furthermore, that these 
men are even now going to do only half 
the work they might do, we take the 
whole thine in as calmilv and unadmir- 
ingly as though it were strictly in aecord- 
ance with all the laws of the aniverse. 
Its like a flea under a microscope. 
When you once take a good look at it, 
it's a most extraordinary thing. 

The gencral assembly of the Presbyter- 
ian church, now in session in this city, 
has been devoting a part of its attention 
to the question of immigration. Not its 
own personal immigration, but the immi- 
gration of non-Presbyterian foreigners, 
It announces, in the report of a special 
committee, that “during four years 
(from t881 to 1885) we have suffered 
a peaceful invasion by an army more than 
twice as vast as the estimated number of 
Goths and Vandals that swept through 
southern Europe and overwhelmed Rome,” 
And then the committee pertinently in- 
quire if we propose to allow the fate of 
Rome to befall our nation? They don’t 
say, in so many words, that the only way 
to avert the fate of Rome is to make Pres- 
byterians out of all the foreigners who 
come here, Butthat is the plain infer- 
ence from what they do say. The idea in 
their minds is, clearly, that if the Goths 
and Vandals had been Presbyterians, 
Rome would have been all right. It is a 
great pity that John Calvin wasn’t born a 
good deal sooner. 

And so the committee, in view of the 
warning conveyed by the fate of Rome 
(vide Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire), and of the increasing 
steerage accommodations of the transat- 
lantic lines, advise, strongly, that some- 
thing be done at once, They announce 
that “the future is bright with promise 
when the Presbyterian church shall more 
perfectly organize its work for the immi- 
grant population.” Also that ‘leaving 
this work to churches and presbyteries 
will not secure it the attention which it 
deserves, or past experiences reveal,” And 
so the committee advises the appointment 
of another secretary to the board of Home 
Missions, to be stationed at some strategic 
point in the west, where he can oversee 
the work and conduct operations against 
the foreign non Presbyterian invaders. 

Is there not something almost laugh- 
able in all this. Here isa constant threng 
of people pouring in upon us from the 
very countries from which we derive our 
civilization—the best. blood, the best bone 
and sinew, the best intelligence of Europe 
is coming to us, faster and faster every 
year. We are actually getting the cream 
of Kurope’s population. We struggle 
hard to secure it, We send agents abroad 
to describe the abounding opportunities 
of our country, and urge immigrants to 
come here instead of going ssmewhere 
else, We brag about our immigration— 
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point to it with pride, and boast of the | is true of wool true of cotton also.. 


untold millions our teeming: soil is ready 
to support. That's the way we talk 
sometimes. How foolish, then, for these 
Presbyterian ministers to get together, 
and solemnly announce that the fate of 
Rome, overwhelmed by the Goths and 
Vandals, awaits this country, unless the 
Presbyterian church bestirs itself, and an 
additional secretary be appointed to the 
board of Home Missions, 

If the general assembly is) really in 
earnest about wanting to “Christianize™ 
these immigrants, let them preach 
Christianity to them—not the Christian- 
itv of modern churches and enthedrals, 
but the Christianity of Christ. Let them 
recognize the fact that men wart religion, 
just as they want food, There is a hunger 
of the soul as truly as a@ hunger of the 
body. But as well might they try to 
tempt the bodily appetites of convales- 
cents ina hospital’ with chips and saw. 
dust, as to tempt the spiritual appetites 
of soul-hungry men with lifeless dogmas 
and platitudes devoid of meaning. 


The agricultural department at Wash- 
ington has been paternally investigating 
forcign countries, with the view of dis- 





covering their needs in. the way of agri- 


cultural produce. And in the May report 
of its statistician if} gives a) voluminous 
set of figures for the benefit of the farmers 
of the United States. 

Wheat comes first in the statistictan’s 
list. Europe will need 144,000,000 bushels 
this year, and of this the United States 
‘an sell her 95,000,000—on condition, of 
course, that they take the same price for 
it as she pays for the pauper grown wheat 
of India. The agricultural department, 
by some oversight, does not state this 
condition; but it exists all the same. Of 
Indian corn, Great Britain will take be- 
tween 60,000,000) and 70,000,000) bushels, 
acain on condition that we sell it cheap 
enough, Eastern Kurope, where the pau- 
pers live whom we are so much afraid of, 
produces Indian corn as well as we do, 
and if we charge too much for ours, Great 
Britain will patronize the paupers instead 
of patronizing us. It’s a pity that those 
paupers should meet us in this manner at 
every turn, But the poor things aust 
live, you know. 

Rice. Well, we have plenty of rice 
fields, and we raise about the best rice in 
the world, but the paupers beat us hollow. 
Kurope buys more than a thousand mill- 
ion pounds every vear, but) she doesn't 
buy any from ous. Pass rice. Potatoes. 
The paupers are away ahead on potatoes. 
They meet us in our own markets, We 
buy any quantity of potatoes from Canada 
and Germany, and pay a fine on every 
bushel that we buy, which, somehow, is 
supposed to vet into the American farm- 
er’s pocket. but doesw’t do it. Butter we 
can sell 24,000,000 pounds of, and 118,- 
000,000 pounds of cheese. We don't get 
anything like as good prices for our butter 
as the Scandinavian paupers, nor any- 
thing like as good prices for our cheese as 
the Knglishmen. Europeans have such 
perverted tastes that they actually like 
pauper-made butter and cheese better 
than ours. 

Cotton, of course, is our strong hold, 
Europe wants 2,600 million) pounds of 
cotton every year, and as we have any 
quantity of cotton hind, and) plenty of 
hands to work it, naturally we sell Ku- 
rope all the cotton she wants, and would 


would take it. Naturally we ought to, of 
course. But we don’t. Here come those 
wretched paupers again-—from Tndia and 
Kgypt this tiime—and they sell Europe 
800 million pounds of cotton, rather more 
than a third of all she wants. And some 
of itis pretty good cotton, too, 

Ah! but wool! We've all heard of the 
American wool grower, and some of us 
have actually seen him. Burope buys 
T8O million pounds of wool every year. 
But oh dear! oh dear! The statisticta 
says she buys it all from: paupers—not a 
pound from us, We bay sixty-nine mill- 
ion pounds of pauper wool ourselves every 
year. Isn't there something wrenag ubout 
this? The statistician says no, and offers 
an ingenious explanation, The aim of 
the wool grower of this country,” he 
says, “is to supply the home mianufiact- 
urer if possible; never to export raw wool, 
If there ever shall be aw surplus it will 
Dring more money to the wool grower if 


sent oubroad in the manufactured 
form.” This is detinite, and shows 
not only how accurately the wool 


growers of New Mexico and Virginia 
take aim with their sheep shears, but al- 
so how clearly the statistician sees what 
they are aiming at. Only why isn’t what 


be ready to sell her as much more if she 
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Why 
wouldn't that bring more money to the 
grower “ifsent abroad in the manufact- 
ured form?” Why do our cotton mills 
shut down, and work half time, and play 
all manner of games of that kind, while 
all the time a steady stream of raw cotton 
is rushing across the Athintic to be sold to 
foreien nanufacturers in competition 
with pauper grown cotton, and a counter 
stream of puuper manufactured cotton 
roods coming back here to compete with 
our cotton mills? Tt’s all right, of course, 
because the statistician says so, but still, 
it would be siutistactory to have these 
things explained, 


Then the staustician, having finished 
With his figuring, makes some recommen. 
dations, We might sell mdre cheese and 
butter, he says, if we would only make 
them of a little better quality. Preserved 


fruits, evaporated fruits, oranges, wine 
from Californin—the — foreign 


pipers 
would perhaps like to buy some of these, 


he thinks, if they only knew we had them 
to sell, and we would sell) them cheap 
enough, But chiefly he believes in fibre 
and sugar, 

It takes two-thirds of the value of our 
cotton export, so the statistician says, to 
pay for the various kinds of fibre we im- 
port for making bayeing and for other 
purposes, Tf takes all the wheat and flour 
that we send abroad to pay for the sugar 
that we buy. This distresses the soul of 
the statistician, We ought, he thinks, to 
produce for ourselves all the fibre and all 
the sugar we want to use. Which of 
course means that we should either sell no 
more cotton, wheat and flour to those 
wretched foreign paupers, or else take in 
exchange for them something else than 
fibre and sugar, Heidsn't as clear headed 
ashe anight be, this statistician, but he 
means all right, poor fellow, 


Ttisstrange that with all thestatistician’s 
eagerness to secure a market for the prod- 
Vets of the American farmer, it) should 
never have crossed his mind that there is 
wmarket better worth developing than 
any other in the world—to wit, the home 
market, the market of the United States. 
Why shouldn't the American people buy 
What the American farmers raise, and 
pay for it. with wages earned by producing 
things that American farmers want to 
buy and use? Why, indeed? If the 
statistician will consider this question 
closely he will see that the only reason is 
because they're not allowed to, 


Here isaday laborer—an IHalian laborer 
if vou like, an immigrant just landed. 
His wants are limitless—he wants the 
universe, if he can get it. Immediately, 
now, at once, he wants bread and meat. 
Why not make a market out of this 
Italian laborer and sell him some of your 
surplus farm products, Ah, says the 
Statistician with a condescending sneer, 
but he’s got) no money to buy with. All 
right, Mr. Statistician, then clearly the 
thing to be done is to put that Italian 
laborer in the way of earning money, aud 
the problem of the home market is solved, 

Look across the river and see those 
miles of quarry reaching along the Jersey 
shore, most of them as vacant as when 
Hendrik Hudson first sailed up the river, 
The stone ism’t worth much, it’s true, but 
still its worth something, With a com- 
mon sledgehammer for a tool, one Italian 
can earn fair daily wages breakipy stone, 
Or if that won't suit: him, let him walk 
halfa dozen miles in any direction till 
he comes to some vacant arable land, and 
set himself to planting: corn or cabbaves, 
Ile needa't starve while they are crowing. 
The nearest storekeeper will be hippy to 
supply his modest wants until lis crop is 
ripe to sell, Phere you have vour [tatian 
earning money, and the home market in 
au fair way of development, Why not do 
something of that kind? 

Oh, well, the statistician answers, you 
know that sort of talk is nonsense, Men 
own the idle quarry and the vacant land, 
and of course thev’re not going to let that 
Italian laborer go to work on either one 
of them, unless he's ready to pay for the 
privilege; and that: he can’t afford to do, 
All right, statistician, what you say is 
true enough. Only, if you want todevelop 
# home market, as | suppose you do, just. 
tell thetruth about it to the farmers, and 
let them understand that the real reason 
why the millions of American laborers, 
who want American bread and meat, can't 
buy American bread and meat, is be- 
sause the fellows who own idle land angel. 
quarries won't let them go to work, 
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CURRENT THOUGHT. 
Railways in Chiun. 

In the May issue of the Contemporary 
Review, Mr. Charles 8. Addis discusses at 
some length, and ina singularly optinis- 
tic vein, the resulfs whieh are to follow 
the breaking down of the prejudice of 
the Chinese vovernmental mind against 
the railway. Tle tells the short story of 
thelittle line fromShanghae to Woosung, 


which was opened in December, 1876, aud 
was abraptiy wiped out of existence in 


October, 1877. He informs us tht the 
first serious commendation of the railway 
to the consideration of the iuperial au- 
thorities was made by a dving Chinese 
reneral who was impressed with its 
strategic value—a commendation happily 
reinforced by the experience of a prince 
of the blood ona visit to the treaty port 
of Chefoo, He deseribes the short Jine 
now operating from  Tientsin toward 
Pekin. And then, giving the rein to his 
imagination, be draws a sight draft upon 
the future, “Onee the exclusion of the 
capital is broken down,” he exclaims, 
“who can predict what will follow? ... 
As the vears roll on we may conclude 
that first one province and then anether 
will fall under the sway of the Iron King, 
until an arterial system of railways shall 
bear new life and vigor to every ex- 
tremity of corporate China, and she wakes 
once more to feel her old strength, bat 
with it a new potentiality for the safety 
and peace of her people.” 

With regard to the results whieh will 
spring fromthe introduction of railways in 
China, we may find a fair parallel in the beu- 
efits which have accrued to India since they 
were established there. Agriculture will re- 
ceive # much needed impetus, rebellions will 
be tnade itnpossible, the food of the common 
people will be cheapened, their luxuries in- 
ereased, their standard of comfort raised, 
and the famine demon will depart, never to 
return, Wider and more general informa- 
tion will be diffused throughout the empire, 
and, with enlaryred knowledge and sympathy, 
the old-time ignorance aud exclusiveness will 
disappear. But with the peculiar conditions 
of Chinese civilization, reforms more inter- 
esting and unique than these will certainly 
follow. 

What these reforms are to be, Mr. Addis 
discusses at some length. The language 
is to become unified. The present pro- 
vincial dialects, many of which differ so 
widely among themselves that a nitive 
of one province cannot understand the 
speech of a native of another, are to dis- 
appear. The currency is to be rerulated, 
or, one might more properly say, created; 
the imperial rovernment undertaking the 
task of coinage, and the present system 
of making payments by weight of bar 
silver disappearing, The foreign stand- 
ard of time is to be introduced, and 
clocks made after European models are 
to tick in every house, More important 
than all, the interchanyve of commodities 
between different parts of the country 
will be facilitated, and trade, both for- 
eign and domestic, is to make a tre- 
mendous forward rush. Briefly a new 
and better condition of things is to pre- 
vail—not the millennium by any nieans, 
but a decided approach toit. Alb this 
Mr. Addis sees contained, as the oak 
within the acorn, in the eighty-one miles 
of single track now feebly operating be- 
tween Tientsin and Toneshan. 

It is rather a pity that before turning 
his mind inward upon his own conscious- 
ness fora vision of the future of Ching 
under the influence of a railway system, 
Mr. Addis did not devote some time toa 
study of sovial conditions in those coun- 
tries that already have adopted railways, 
Had he visited the United States, for 
example, he might have found reason 
to reconsider his opinion about the influ. 
ence of steel rails and locomotives toward 
preventing famines, Tt is quite true that 
the Chinese type of famine does not pre- 
vail here, It would be impossible tor the 
bulk of Kentucky’s population to be 
starving, while Virginia had more food 
than she could use, Bul there is a good 
deal of hunger in the United States never. 
theless, There is probably no day in’ the 
year when New York has not within 
reach far more grain than would be re- 
quired to amply feed her population, Yet 
there are hungry people in New York-- 
thousands of them—all the time. There 
areeven occasional instances of human 
beings dying of starvation within the city 
imits. The same is true of Philadelphia, 
of Chicago, of Cincinnati, of St, Louis, of 
St, Paul and Minneapolis, There is plenty 
of hunger inall of them. Yet allave rail- 
wily centers, 

Again, Had Mr, Addis made a tour of 
observation through Kurope before writing 
his essay on Chinese railways, he might 








have been less sanguine about the pro- | 


spective unifications of languages and eure 
reney, France, Italy and Germany are 
scatcely more different from one another 
in langnace and currency than any three 
of the provinces of China, They have 
had the railway for considerably more 
than a generation. Why have not their 
differences in speech and in currency dis- 
appeared? Why should the railway be 
expected to exert in China an influence 
which it has notably failed) to exert else- 
where? 

The fact is, that tike many another 
prophet, Mr. Addis has used his reason- 
ing powers rather than his faculties of 
observation. Ife sees quite plainly that 
so gigantic a tool of production as the 
riilway ought to bring the necessaries of 
life within the reach of every member of 
the community. Ife sees that it ought to 
break down the barriers of speech and 
currency systems, to draw closer the 
bonds of brotherhood, to make one co- 
operative. family of all the people within 
its reach, What he sees it onght to do, 
he thinks if will do. And veiling his 
eyes to the light of experience, he con- 
jures up, in the dim twihght of his own 
consciousness, an entrancing vision of a 
revenerated China—the civilization of the 
west triumphing over the barbarism of 
the east, and a Jong sleeping people 
Wikening to an unexampled career of 
wealth production and of comfort. 


For my part Ido not believe the Chi- 
nese authorities will ever agree to any 
extensive railway building within their 
territories, They have probably per- 
mitted the construction of the line Mr. 
Addis speaks of as a concession to foreign 
diplomatic importunity. But I cannot 
think they will ever consent to defy hoth 
the prejudices and the immediate inter- 
ests of their subjects so far as to allow 
the construction of any really important 
line, It is amistake of the western mind to 
look on the Chinese as a people deficient 
in civilization, stupidly blocking the path 
of their own progress by refusing to avail 
themselves of steam and electricity. The 
fact is, that they are very highly civilized, 
though after a peculiar fashion, and that 
they strugele against the introduction of 
modern inventions because of an intu- 
itive conviction that such introduction 
could not fail to produce the most ap- 
palling social disasters, | 

In China the principle of that. protec- 
tionism that tinds crude expression in our 
customs tarilf, has been carried to its legit- 
iiate conclusion. Everybody is) “pro- 
tected.” Everybody has something “done” 
for him, Nverybody's industry is ‘en- 


couraged” by restrictions upon other peo- 


ple’'s industry, Everybody has) work— 
that is, everybody would have work, if 
the malignant spirits of earth, ar and wa- 
ter would only leave things alone, and 
not interlere with the wise arrangements 
of men. When the Yellow river, “China's 
sorrow,’ changes its bed, and sweeps 
away towns by the hundred and farms by 
the thousand, giving the wretched inhab- 
itants barely time to flee for their lives;— 
When the great Yangtsze overflows its 
banks, inundating tens of thousands of 
square miles of land;—when a plague of 
grasshoppers descends on some devoted 
province, ora prolonged drought blights 
the crops of a million farmers—when any- 
thing of this sort happens, then indeed 
society hecomes disorzanized, and people 
are thrown out of work; but so long as 
nature behaves herself, men do well 
enough, and everybody is sure of employ- 
ment. Some folks have more protitable 
employment than others, but everybody 
has work of some kind and can make a 
living at it. 

Organization is the secret of it all. 
Every Chinaman belongs to an organiza: 
tion of some kind, and obeys its laws im- 
plicilly, receiving in return efficient pro- 
tection against the evils of competition 
and overproduction, The bankers are or- 
ganized into cuilds, So are the mer- 
chants, So are the day laborers, the coo- 
lies, as foreigners call them, Even the 
thieves and beggars have their guilds, and 
restrict the competition of scab laboyers 
in their pecuhar industries. The beggars 
run their own clarity organization soci- 
cties, and the thieves their own so- 
ciety for the prevention of crime, and 
both do it in a most efficient and sys- 
tematic manner, Tn every city the chief 
of the beggars’ guild) makes the round of 
the merchants and storekeepers once a 
year, collecting subscriptions, To each 
subscriber he gives a placard, inscribed 
with the Chinese equivalent for “We sub- 
acribe to the charity organization society,” 
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at the sight of which every professional 
begear tuens away and leaves the sub- 
seriber in peace. In short, the whole 
community has reached that stage of de- 
velopment front which the next step, 
nerording to Mr Bellamy, is slate social- 
isti—the national organization of indus- 
try. The only thing needed is that the 
government should take control of the 
Various organizetions, and combine them 
all into one vast national trust. This final 
step, however, (he government has as yet 
showed no disposition to take, 

Chinese organization is logical through- 
out, It rests at bottom upon the only 
thing on which successful organization 
can rest—brute force, The man who dis- 
obeys the orders of his guiid is promptly 
punishe't according to the magnitude of 
his offenee, with fine, or torture, or death. 
Willinely or unwillingly, he must obey. 
The only alternative to obedience is death. 
And so logically js the principle earried 
oul, that even the dealers in force are said 
to be organized, and the man condemned 
to death by his organization is quietly put 
out of the way by a member in good stand- 
ing of the murderers’ guild, 

It is easy to see how terribly disastrous 
are the crucl interferences of unthinking 
nature With this well balanced state of 
affairs, When the Yellow river changes 
its bed, and. so to Speak, locates itself sud- 
deniy upon wa densely populated stretch of 
territory, it throws everything into con- 
fusion, Of course, if it drowned every- 
body in the overflowed district, everything 
would be all right, and there would be no 
further trouble. But, unfortunately, it 
doesn’t drown them all. Itlets a evreat 
many of them escape. And the surviv- 
ors at once find themselves in the fearful 
situation of men for whom scciety has lit- 
eraliv ne place--their place is under wa- 
ter, Whatare they to do? Ther own 
organizations have vanished. The sur- 
Viving Organizations can do nothing for 
them without disturbing the carefully ad- 
justed balance of industry. They may 
not even steal or beg, In time and by 
degrees, they might be absorbed, But 
while time passes they are starving, The 
result is, that as a rule, unless the central 
government takes up the task of feeding 
them, they form a rough and hasty organ- 
ization of their own—a_ predatory organ- 
ization, warring upon society by sack and 
plunder, Itas in that way that rebellions 
are started in the Central Flowery King- 
dom. 


ee 


Now the opening of a great rail. vay line 
inany part of China, would resemble such 
w convulsion of nature as Thave described, 
in this, that if would at once, and sud- 
denly, throw immense bodies of men out 
of work, and break up their oreanizations, 
Boatmen, porters, chair carriers, ion- 
keepers—a countless host of men, would 
find their occupations swept away as if 
by an inundation. What could they do? 
The problem confronting them would be 
precisely that which would confront the 
survivors of an inundation, It would 
even be worse, Because a Chinese river 
when it gets upon the rampage, really 
does killa good many. Butexcept a few 
car couplers and brakenmen, the railroad 
couldi’t be depended on to put anybody 
out of the way, Anda further complica- 
tion would arise from the facet that the 
men thrown out of employment would 
have been relied upon, by the rest of the 
community, to furnish, by their consump- 
tion, a market for the general production. 
Shoemakers would have relied on them 
to buy shoes, farmers would have ex- 
pected them to buy rice, thieves would 
have been Jooking to them = for some. 
thing to steal, and beggars re. 
Iwing on them for charity, It needs 
but &@ moment’s consideration to see 
how irremediably the whole balance 
of society would be disturbed, The in- 
evitable effect of the introduction of rail- 
ways into China would be the forcing of 
IMMeNnse Masses Of people into rebellion. 
The authorities at Pekin probably see this 
With sutticient clearness, and for that rea- 
son, I think, they will never consent to 
any extensive railway building. 

Yet were it not for the awful sufermg 
that would follow so serious a derange- 
ment of industrial organization, it might 
well be wished that the experiment of in- 
troducing railways into China could be 
tried, The student of social science would 
find a fruitful field for investigation in the 
spectacle of two countries like the United 
States and China—the one representing 
eastern, the other western civilization— 
struggling toward «a common ideal from 
diametrically opposite directions, We, in 
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this country, having already got the rail- 


ways, are striving more or less success- 


fully to adopt the Chir ose protective sys- 
tem of orpanization and repression, If 
the Chinese, on ther side, having already 
got the protection, the organization, and 
the repression, should make up their 
minds to get the railways too, some very 
interesting comparisons would be possible. 


The Tenement bouse Again. 


Mr. Jacob Riis has been discussing “the | 


tenement house question” in the two last 
numbers of the Christian Union. It has 
often been discussed before, Daily papers 
have discussed it sensationally, magazines 
have discussed it philosophically, weekly 
papers have discussed it) picturesquely, 
missionary societies have said them say 
wbout it, clergymen have preached sbout 
it, doctors have lectured about it, philan- 
thropic sovieties have published pam- 
phiets about it, legislative conmmittees 


have made reports about it. Now Mr,° 


Jacob Riis takes itup. Let us see what 
he has tosiy. . 


“The Question Stated.” So Mr. Riis 
culls his first paper, and illustrates it with 
a picture of “the barracks” in Mott street, 
w tenement house interior, and a bare- 
footed female, all tattered and torn, 
drawing a bucket of water from a back 
yard lydrant. Wteven hundred thousand 
people living in tenement houses. That 
is “the question,” stated comprehensively. 
Children dying tor wantof ain A hundred 
thousand people living in rear tenements, 
SIX grown people and five children living 
inan ‘aparbment” of one room and two 
dark closets. Two hundred and ninety 
thousand people herded in w single square 
mile of bricks and mortar, Sewing ma- 
chines whirring far into the night, at 
starvation wages, ‘Cotham court, not 
down in the directory, yet with a popula- 
tion greater than that of Garden City 
jammed into the rift between two huge 
brick walls that is dignified with the 
name of court.” Bowery dives, Bowery 


lodging houses, Battle Row, Murderer's: 


Row, Hell's Witchen and Little Italy. 
These are the details of the question, 
Mr. Riis feels that he can answer it. He 


“alls his second paper “The Remedy.” O 


wise Mr. Riis. 

But when you come to read Mr. Riis’s 
second paper, so hopefully neaded, you 
lind that it scarcely carries out the prom- 
ise of Its title, “flow can you ever cure 
it?? Mr. Riis asks of himself. And comes 
forward promptly with the answer: “I do 
not know!” Oh, Mr. Riis, Me. Riis; really 
now, hadn't you better try to find out? 
It's no use to try, thinks Mr. Riis. “As 
with any organic disease,” says philo- 
sophic Mr. Riis, ‘vou may treat the symp- 
toms, relieve the sulfering, check its 
progress by watchful care; but cure there 
isnone.” And then he quotes, as appli- 
cable to “the question,” these words of a 
Christian woman who sent some daisies 
from her country home to aw lot of tene- 
ment-house childven last summer: “In 
some way, be sure of it, we are working 
out His wise purpose with this great 
trouble by doing in unquestionmg faith 
the duty that lies before us." Wasn’t 
that a sweet and lovely message to send 
to the children who are “working out His 
Wise purpose” by dying of diphtheria? 
See how it sanctifies even the tenement- 
house growler—the children work out 
“Tis wise purposes” by carrying it to and 
from the beer saloon. The woman of the 
daisies, and Me. Riis himself, must be 
people of a lively faith. They contem- 
plate unutterable  wretchedness — sin, 
Shame, misery and death—and, by their 
creed, damnation, too—and really believe 
that God ordains it all. And yet they 
are not ashamed to worship him! More 
curiously still, they are not ashamed to 
entreat the board of health and all chavit- 
able and philanthropic societies and per- 
sons, to fly in the very face of Providence 
and do their best to overcome the evils of 
the tenement houses that owe their very 
existence to “His wise purpose.” Incon- 
sistent Mr. Riis, 

Somehow there is always this trouble 
wbout the tenement house problem from 
the point of view of such men as Me, 
Riis. God forces people into the tene- 
ments, they tellus, It's part of the mys- 
tery of the Divine plan, Yet they speak 
of curing or alleviating the tenement 
house evil as being God's work, too, and 
invite all men to aid in it, Is Giod 
stronger for evil than he is for good? Is 
it possible that he puts people into tene- 
ment houses, and then wants to get them 
out, but can't? That appears to be Mr, 
Riis’s position, And, queerest of all, he 
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appears to think that men can do what 
God can’t do, and so urges everybody to 
lend a hand at it. Taocomprehensible Mr. 
Riis, 


Children’s aid society, Fresh air fund. 
Flower mission, These and others like 
them are the sort of things Mr. Riis  re- 
lies on to counteract the cruelty of our 
Father in heaven, Do away with the 
beer saloons—which, by another blunder 
of Providence, have been established 
cheek by jowl with the fenement houses, 
Above all things, give the peaple better 
homes. ‘The law needs,” says Mr. Riis, 
“a stronger backing of all earnest, think- 
ing people, in its battle with the most 
stubborn of all foes, the self-interest of 


landlords.” Oho! Itisn’t only the will 
of God, it seems, that is) responsible. 
The ‘self interest. of landlords” has 


something to do with Sthe matter, too. 
Perhaps if Mr. Riis would leave off al- 
ternately flattering and abusing the Al- 
mighty, and study out how best he could 
attack that “self interest of landlords,” 
he might get some unexpected light upon 
the problem that perplexes him. 

And now comes Mr, Frederick Green- 
wood, in the Nineteenth Century for 
May, and he has something to say about 
the question that has been puzzling Mr. 
Jacob Riis. He doesn’t speak of it as 
“the tenement house question.” Tre calls 
it “Misery in Great Cities.” But the ex- 
pressions are synonymous, Tenement 
houses and misery in great cities mean 
just exactly the same thing, 

Mr. Greenwood doesn’t drag the Al- 
mighty into the discussion as Mr Riis 
does. Apparently, he does not believe 
that the misery in great cities exists be- 
cause of some mysterious dispensation of 
Providence. We seems to think it is alto- 
getber a human affair. He isn't at all 
clear how it is to be relieved—-indeed, 


there runs through his whole essay a con- 


viction that it cannot be velieved. But 
he does admit. that it is a bad thing in the 
first place, and makes no attempt to re- 
lieve humanity of responsibility by attack- 
ing either the goodness or omnipotence of 
God. 


tee Sa eee See 


As for the lowest grade of miserv—the 
misery of the poor wretches who compose 
in the ageregate what) British philan- 
thropists call “outcast London”—Mr, 
Greenwood is very decidedly of the opinion 
that there is no use bothering about that, 
He doesn’t mean by this that there should 
be no relief administered—only that it is 
futile to hope that relief administration. 
or anything else, can effect any pernia- 
nent good, ‘‘An almost inconceivable 
change must take place,” he tells us, ‘in 
the whole constitution of society, human 
nature itself must make a long, long 
stride toward perfection, before the hor- 
rors of the ‘slums’ can be diminished in 
any comforting degree. For they cor- 
respond far more than most hind souls 
are willing to perceive to the measure of 
depravity and weakness in the human 
mind; and at the same time to the pro- 
portion of incapables in a state of society 
which does not allow incapacity to perish, 
as it perishes where nothing like organized 
society exists at all.’ Just examine this 
statement closely, soas to get at its root 
idea, and you see at once that Mr. Green- 
wood believes the slums exist only be- 
cause society persists in not allowing in- 
capacity to perish; also that incapacity 
corresponds to depravity and weakness in 
the human mind, There is not) much 
comfort in this theory, itis true, But it 
does, undeniably, account for things, On 
the whole, I think it is rather more 
logical than Mr. Riis’s “wise purposes” 
idea, pian tens 

It is for the class who have not yet 
sunk into the slums that Mr. Greenwood 
thinks something might be done. That 
you may understand just what class he 
means, I give his description of a typical 
case: 

Some good husband and father, whose la- 
bor or whose skill has filled bis home with 
comfort year after year, falls ill, But not 
in a slum. Knowing them wa little more, 
though only a little more, than the gentlefolk 
who read abont them in the newspapers, it 
has been the greatest effort and the greatest 

ride of his life to keep his children fur away 
rom all such places. He is not permitted to 
say, as another variety of poor man is, that, 
eome what may, he is determined to bring up 
his boys lke gentiemen; bub he meant much 
the same thing whenever occasion arose for 
repeating to bimself the quiet resolve that 
his children should be “brought up respecta- 
ble.” When his illness overtakes hin he is 
living in np foul east end quarter, in none of 
the gutter by ways into which not only the 
more hopeless poverty but the most inveter- 
ate idleness wad most defiant vice naturally 
drain, but in some quiet little street where no 
sign of distress is visible, though a desperate 


struggle for the common decencies of life 
may be going on in every other house. To 
be obliged to “break up the home,” to be 
compelled to turn out and shift nearer to the 
region of slums aud slummers, thas is his 
most poignaut anxiety when he fails sick; 
and his wife must be a rarity among women 
of her class if her suffering at the though of 
such a fate is not greater than her. busband’s. 
The very lowest grade being excepted, the 
women in every rank of life among the 
working classes are superior to the men in 
self-respect and wholesome pride, just as 
they are invariably a step above their hus- 
bunds and brothers in mutters of taste and 
refincment, Aud it is the woman who has 
tirst to confront the miseries which, ina 
steady procession of ever increasing squalor, 
file into the home of which we are thinking. 


Of course, we have no class in 
the United States precisely Jike that 
which Mr, Greenwood describes in these 


words. [tis still the proud privilege of 
every Americun citizen to say, if he 


chooses, that “he is determined to bring 
up his boys like pventlemen.” Tle can 
even vo farther, and say that he 
is determined ‘to bring them up 
like princes of the imperial house 
of (iermany, if he likes. We al- 
low men to gay anything of that kind 
they feel like suying—first, becnuse this 
is a free country, where all men hive 
equal rights, and second, because it 
doesn’t necessarily mean anything. But 
in other respects Mr, Creenwood's de- 
scription might be applied, fairly enough, 
to avery large number of American fam- 
ilies. Itis interesting, therefore, to see 
what he proposes to do for such people as 
he describes. 


Real charity-—unobtrusive charity—the 
charity that springs from real sympathy, 
und seeks to do good by stealth, is) first 
on Mr. Grreenwood’s list of palliatives and 
remedies. ‘“‘No Ladv Bountiful enters on 
the scene, to stare, and pry, and lecture 
as wellas to give, but oa kindly woman 
who knows by instinct what Lady B. will 
never learn, with all her ‘vast experience 
of the lower classes;’ namely, that in deal- 
ing with the poverty of the uncomplain- 
ing poor, as much delicacy is needed, as 
much delicaey is due, as when the dis- 
tresses of some broken gentleman have 
to he relieved.” Tiospitils, dispensaries 
and other charitable institutions can also, 
Mr. Greenwood thinks, do much. But 
after all, he finds that the whole subject 
resolves itself into one great question— 
the question of the landlord, The hous- 
ing of the poor in London,” he says— 
“not in its slums, but where the better 
sort of working people dwell—is a very 
great matter to-day; and if the causes 
that contribute so largely to swell its 
population continue, difficulties already 
painful, while they seem all but) insur- 
mountable will become a danger too,” 
Thus from different directions, Mr. Riis 
aud Mr. Greenwood have reached the 
same point in the consideration of the 
problem—something must be done about. 
the landlord. Mr. Riis airily proposes to 
bring public opinton to bear tpon him, 
Let us see What Mr. Greenwood proposes, 


’ 


One of the chief advantages of veneral 
education, Mr. Greenwood reminds us, is 
that it creates tastes, and adds to the num- 
ber of absolute wants. People with even 
a moderate amount of education are not 
satistied unless they have things some- 
what nice around them. They want fresh 
linen. They want order, brightness, 
sweetness inthe home. ‘And even when 
these tastes are not cultivated by attain- 
ment and enjoyment, they are soon felt 
as crying wants, the denial of which is 
degradation.” That this is a good thing, 
Mr. Greenwood sees quite clearly, It is 
the way that leads to social progress, 

Only, after the worker has got his refined 
tuste, how is he going to satisfy it? “The 
answer,” says Mr. Greenwood, “Is that the 
means of satisfaction are cheap and simple 
in every particular but the most import- 
ant oneof all,” And that ‘most import- 
ant one of all” is the point at which the 
landlord comes in with a rush. With an 
innocence that would be charming, were 
the subject less terribly serious, Mr. 
Greenwood goes on to show how the de- 
velopmentin the British working man of 
tastes for nice surroundings puts money 
into the landlord’s pocket. As education 
progresses, the demand for decent rooms 
increases, As the demand increases, the 
rents goup. And as the rents go up, the 
tenunts whoinsist on decent surroundinys 
are forced to deprive themselves of food 
and clothing and everything else they can 
do without that the landlord may have 
his share. “I know,” says Mr. Greenwood, 
speaking specially of women who insist 
on respecctable surroundings, “what the 
social emulation which education strength- 
ens is doing for the best of them, They 
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are paying higher rents at the cost of a 


cupboard which is thourht well alled if 


there is enough of bread and tea inside.” 


And so it comes to this, that on the tes- 
limony of an expert in’ philanthropy— 
Which Frederick Greenwood certainty is 
—the effect, so far. of education in Great 
Britain has only been to induce industrial 
slaves to toil with greater efficiency, for 
their landlord’s benefit. 


thing must be done about all) this, aud 
done quickly. Otherwise these educated 
industrial slaves may take if into their 
heads to regulate matters for themselves 
and do’something rash.  Ulere is the situ- 
ation as he sums it up: 


If we uow review the ground we have beer 
traversing, we shall see that our position is 
this: The tusk of house room, the enormous 
rents that have to be paid for accommodation 
Which is insufficient for decency, let alone for 
contort, is one of the greatest grievances of 
the poor in London; that by none is it felt su 
heavily as by the more intelligent and provi: 
dent of the working Classes; that the educa- 
tion we are at such pains to provide them 
does, by its most certain and most desired 
consequences, promote rebellion against the 
costly squalors of the workman’s home; that 
while euucatiun constantly enlarges the long- 
ing for some shure of the refinements of life, 
the overcruwding Which renders common de- 
cency impossible, even when a cruelby dis- 
proportionate part of the workman's income 
goes for rent, increases; that the causes of 
discontent are likely to crow while indisposi- 
tion to beer with them crows also: and that 
while no legislative remedies that are not 
worse than the disease can be found, yet 
some that are plausible may be forced into 
experiment by mass votes at county council 
elections. . At one aud the sate Ciine the 
legislature has conferred upon those who 
suffer a Keener sense of their privations, and 
organized for them a powerful coustitutional 
means of insisting on the trralof auy schemic 
of relief that they may be persuaded tu be- 
lievein. Lam not so foolish as to complain 
of its having done the one thing, whatever L 
may think of the wisdom of the other: my 
lutention simply is to: point to the facts as 
they stand, and to what will grow oul of 
them almost toa certainty. Nor can it be 
suid thut these growths are likely to begin in 
a tine so distunt that we peed not trouble 
ourselves about them. 
already. The ground was cleared for them 
by the dissemination of that perplexing so- 
clalist dectrine which would be deemed by 
noue If 1b Were nol so disastrousiy iupussivle 
of appligation; a dvctrine, however, which 
ignorance and distress may readily accept at 
the hauds of meu who are willing to make a 
ruin to mount upon rather than rise to ne 
eminence at all, To such men the new sys- 
tem of local goveromeut is a delivht, and 
they have shown already that they mean tu 
work it as without doubt it cau be worked. 


The “perplexing socialist doctrine” Mr. 
(ireenwood speaks about can be nothing 
else than the taxation of land values. 
Iividentiy Mr, Greenwood sees the hand- 
writing on the wall. He cannot read it, 
and it scares him all the more on that 
account, 


Well, what is Mr. Greenwood going to 
do. in this alarming condition of altfairs ¥ 
He doesn’t quite know himself. CGovern- 
ment might buy up some land and burld 
w few houses on it; but that wouldn't 
help much, Wis favorite remedy appears 
to be a van—a van broad and deep—a 
simirt vien—a plarinely clean van, ‘fitted 
up with trays or other receptacles heated 
by mineral oil or portable gas.” 

The various receptacles contain three or 
four kinds of food appropriate to the dinner 
hour; which kinds are not the same every 
day, buu are always wholesome, always sa 
very, and such as are well liked of those fur 
fur who they are provided. Milk ts distrib- 
uted from duor to devor in) cans, as beer used 
tu be: why not close eovered cans of hot 
newly made soup or trish stew! Small pud- 
diags—meat puddings, pluin puddings, pud- 
dings cf balf a dozen varievies—mizht be 
served in like manuer from the hot coffers in 
the van. Fish, freshdrawn from toe bubbling 
pan; potatoes roast, potatoes fried; portions 
of well cooked beef; portions of mutton 
stewed in rice; might not such vinnds as 
these be curried round, hot aud goud, with 
dishes of cold meat und salad in the summer 
tines Lf it) could be done acceptably, and 
Without loss, the advantage would be very 
great indeed. 

What is he talking about, you wonder? 
Whaton earth bas a glariggly clean vain 
todo with the great handlord question ? 
Why, don’t you sees The van will fur 
nish food more cheaply than it can be 
furnished now. And that, of course, will 
make it just so much easier to pay the 
rent. Tsavt that plain enough? Wirt 
Will happen when the landiord raises the 
rent, Mr Greenwood doeswt say, Per- 
haps he hasn't thought of that, Perniaps 
he thinks it will be sufficient to give the 
‘ana new coat of paint and miake it still 
more glaringly clean, Who are we, that 
we should venture to foretell what he 
means to do? 


Me. Riis with his backing of earnest 
thinking people, urging the landlords not 
to insist on too much, And Me, Green- 
wood with his smart van, How the world 





They have begun , 


di 


will laugh at it all some day and wonder 

what kind of fools they could have been 

who lived in the nineteenth century, 
Th. AP CREADY, 





Man's fiest Chart of Preedom, 

‘In the beginning of the world, we are ine 
formed by Holy Writ, the all bountiful Crea- 
tor gave to man dominton over all the earth, 
and over the fish of the sea, and over the 
fowlolf the air, and over every liviag thing 
that tnoveth upon the earth, "This is the only 
true and sgoltd toundiation of mans dominion 
over external things, whatever airy, meta- 
physical potions may have been started by 
fanciful writers upon the subject. The earth, 
therefore, aud all the things therein, are the 
general property of all taaokind, exclusive 
of albother beings, from the immediate gift 
of the Creator.” Bluestone. 


Our righteous Pather—-lLe who changeth not-- 

Tu the beginning of our old-world dite 

Unveiled His majesty in Bden fair, 

Inre yet the taint of sm had blanched) its 
oom fs 

Or htunan waywardness had marred its bliss. 

In words of inextinguishable love 

This primal mandate God enjoined on man:— 


“Be fruitful, multiply, repleaish earth: 
Subdue it, bave dominion over all. 

Behold! { give thee cach herb-bearing seed, 
The fruit of every yielding tree for meat; 
Fowls of every wing, cattle of the fleld, 
The tish, and every living thing is Mine, 

sy Me created for Che use of nan, 

And equally and freeiy given to alk” 


Such was the first, and stillabiding, Chart 
Of human rights! Tmperative, und fixed 

By Him who is the only Source of Law, 
Chart! old as the world, lasting as our race. 


Alas! distrust and disregard of God, 

Man's first offense and still enthralling sis, 

Is source and ortzin of all our wrongs, 

Mau’s crave for private ownership in land 
Involves rejection of Gods first great Chart, 
Asks Hitn to stand aside; man much prefers 
A personal, clear title to the soil, 

Conferring income, privilere and renown, 


How long, O Lord, shall rank injustice reign? 
How lony shailiman prey on his brother man? 
Oh! in these latter dirys arise! Strike forth, 

And rid the world of selfish, suvage wrongs! 


Restore Thy people their lost ancient rights: — 


Oh! vindieate Thy equity and lave, 
Reseue Phy fair world from the grasp of 
creed, 
And stop the martyrdom of man by man. 
WILLIAM FORSYTH. 


Yes, Results; Waves Falling, Pndastrios 
Closing Down, Strennation. 


New York Tribune, Mondivy, Mery 20, 
Results is the protectionists’ reply to free 
trade sophistries. 


The most interesting point connected with 
the failure of the Admy onanufacturing com- 
pany of Philadelphia, is that Mr. Almy and 
his partners have been bigh tarilf republicans 
and were very curnest in their declarations 
before eleetion that if Harrison was elected 
everything would be lovely with the manu- 
facturers of Pennsyivania. The failure of the 
company following stiitlar failures, and very 
material reductions in the operaiions of wool- 
ecnomiufis in this erty sinee the inauguration 
of President ERarrison, has hada very demor- 
alizing effeet upot the spirits of hieh turnf 
republicans. A leadtugy merchant, speakings 
of the Aliny failure to-day, sad) that many 
other failures would follow in a few years, 
uotess the tari? was umiterndiy changed, and 
particularily asresards wool, aod itis gener. 
wily adopitted inthe trade to-day that if the 
tardf bill which was before the last congress 
admitting wool free had pussed, the Almy 
company would net have faded and other 
mills which are now runotoy on half time 
without profit would be running full timne.— 
(New York Times. 


And now comes the announcement of the 
closing of the Blocmsburg (Pa.) iron works, 
Which have been in operation for furty years, 
The reason for the shut down is not high wae 
ves oo employes, bub dull trade. There is 
no sale for the goods, the home mmarket being 
overs ocked and our protective laws deny 
forete.: markets too manufacturers. —[Salt 
Lake Herald, 


The suffering of the miners in the vicinity 
of Wilkesbarre, Paw, bas caused thei to issue 
a circular deseribiog their conditioga —( Wash- 
Ineton Craftsmin. 

From various Exch ges, 

About thirty doublers and warpers in the 
employ of Ranford Brothers, silk manufact- 
urers, Paterson, Nv, went out on account of 
i proposed reductioa me there waves from 
$7.50 to Sb uw week. The slrikersare virls and 
Wolnen, 


Notice of a new sliding scale of wares was 
poste. at Carnegie’s Homestead, Pittsburg, 
steel cliatt. “4 


‘Lheve is every prospect of a eeneral strike 
at the Black Dintnond, Pa., steel works four ao 
wudvance im Witres, 


int bu ces SUG ALA «ti Sica tes eS ie ata gta 


Hans the sun Sized tp Bxuctly. 
Loutsvite CourierJdournil, 

The principles of the demeeratic party are 
in etecnal conflict with the war tariff; the 
democracy of the New York Sun is of the 
sham variety, [biwakes long prayors on the 
strect corners, is loud in its) professions, but 
is ready at any time by any device to divide 
our farces iv order that the enemy may. de- 
feat us 
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RILEY, M. P. 
Tighe Hopkins In the Broken Shaft. 
I, 

This is the story of a quiet man, called 
Riley, who went down to a borough which 
nobody else had heard of, and told the 
people that if they would send him to 
parliament he would get them three acres 
and a cow apiece, and see that the eoun- 
try was governed by the light of common 
sense. They were a slow, pious people, 
who had had no education to speak of, 
and, as they had never listened to any- 
thing like this before, they asked old Mr. 
Deemster, who was standing by applaud- 
ing with both feet, what it meant. He 
said it was radicalism, and a good thing, 
too. Hesaid, besides: 

“Now, you all want three eres and a 
cow, don't you? If there's any man here 
who doesn’t, let him go home.” 

The electors wageed their chaps like 
one man, but none of them went home. 

“Very well,” continued old Mr. Deem- 
ster, mounting the barrel so as to em- 
phasize his words, “you all want three 
acres and a cow, which comes to this, 
that you've been radicals all your lives 
without knowing it. More shame for you 
then, Isay, to keep on electing that there 
Sir Supine Lumpkin, who has never 
promised you anything, and wouldn't 
giveit to you if he did. Now, then, what 
you’ve got to do is to act up to your prin- 
ciples and elect this Mr. Riley, whom 
I've fetched here from never-you-mind- 
where, and he'll get you three acres and 
a cow, and something more besides.” 

The electors felt drawn toward Riley 
from that) moment, and twenty-six of 
them formed themselves into aconimmittee, 
as Deemster told them to, and hired a 
room at the public, and sat round a table 
with some beer in the middle, and thought 
it out quietly. 

The more they thought it out, the better 
they liked it, and the less quiet, they be- 
came; and when the landlord, with a 
face like beet root, came in and asked if 
they meant to go home that night or 
didn’t they, they helped one another to 
their legs, and hiccoughed three Rileys and 
an acre, and their wives put them to bed 
with the first broomsticks they laid hold of. 

T can tell you these were strange poings 
on for Pullborough, and you would like to 
know how it came about that the people 
were deciding to elect Riley, whom none 
of them had ever seen or heard of till 
that night, and turn out old Sir Supine 
Lumpkin, the squire, who had lived 
among them all his life. and drawn his 
money out of the Jand, and spent it for 
the good of himself and his family. 

This Mr. Deemster was at the bottom 
of it all, as I dare say you expected he 
would be, and, as far as that goes, he was 
generally at the bottom of everything out 
of which he could make a trifle for him- 
self. He was a large, bald-headed man. 
but over and above that, he was a pill 
merchant, and had made a lot of money 
by mixing patent pills on a large scale, 
I mean, of course, that the business was 
on a large scale, not the pills; for you 
could buy them in boxes of all sizes and 
upward, according to the number you pre- 
ferred to take at once. The pills were 
good for one thing or another, so Deem- 
ster said; and Deemster was good for a 
hundred thousand, so the people said. 
For all this he was a frugal man, and 
might have been seen in his drawing. 
room window on fine evenings mending 
his trousers with w needle and thread, 
because he had a saying that a stitch in 
time saved trousers which might other- 
wise have gone to the bad. He had no 
more than the average modesty of some 
others I could name who have made for- 
tunes by hocusing the population, and he 
held a poor opinion of people who had not 
got their money out of pills, or some 
other trade which had obliged them at 
one time to stand behind a counter with 
their sleeves rolled up, and tell custo.ners 
that the smallest orders were attended to 
as carefully as the largest, 

Now, old Sir Supine had never made 
any money at all, but had had it made for 
him by his ancestors; so you can suppose 
Deemster had a very poor opinion of him. 
Tn fact, Deemster would not have cared if 
Sir Supine had been expropriated, and 
his lands made over to him, so that he 
could have built pill factories all over the 
eatate, As for Sir Supine, he despised 
Deemster, because he had once taken a box 
of his pilis before bedtime and refused to 
pay for them, on the ground that they 
did him no good, He lived in some style 
at the Hall with his housekeeper and his 

son Augustus; and people who owed him 
rent went round by the back-door, and 
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thought themselves lucky if they did not 
leave some part of their clothes with the 
dog, 

In the good old days, when men tippled 
more and the Church was in no danger, 





Pullborough returned four members to 


arliament; and Sir Supine used to send 


down on the morning of the election the 


names of the persons to be elected. The 
votes of the electors were divided evenly 


between these gentlemen, or they would 
have been if most of them had not 
plumped for Sir Supine, to show that they 
knew on which side their bread was but- 
tered. 


The feud between Deemster and Sir 


Supine, on account of the pills, was of 
long standing, but it had lately been em- 
bittered by the Squire's refusal to sell 
Deemster three roods of bog land which 
he wanted to reclaim for the purposes of 
a vegetable garden. 
ingly began to think the time had come 
when Pullborougn needed a more gen- 
erous representative in parliament, and 
casting about for a likely candidate, he 
heard of Riley, a quiet man, who wanted 
to get into parliament that he might 
mingle with patriots, and use the privi- 
leres of a legislator to escape payment of 
his debts. So he invited Riley to contest 
Pullborouch in the radical interest, and 
Riley, who never declined an invitation, 
came and contested it. 


Deemster accord- 


He went twice to chapel on Sundays, 


and Deemster put something in the plate 
for him, and on week days he visited the 
electors in their cottages, and knocked his 
head against the wet clothes hanging 
from the ceiling, and said he didn’t mind 
it. Conduct like this was certain to im- 
press a simple borough like Pullborough, 
and the electors said Riley was just the 
man they wanted; they wondered they 
had never thought of him before. His 
cause was indirectly furthered by the in- 
discreet conduct of Sir Supine’s son Au- 
gustus, Who carried on as if he had only a 
nominal respect for his own and his fam- 
ily’s name. In Pullborough they had a 


very well founded belief in a future place 
of torment for people who did not attend 
chapel, and you can understand with what 
«a righteous hatred they would hate a 
pleasant fellow like Augustus, who al- 


ways had terriers at his heels, and drove 
a tandem of donkeys during church hours 
on Sunday. They wanted Augustus to vo 
to chapel, like the rest of them, for his 
soul's good; and they thought Sir Supine 
would send him there if the family seat 
in parliament were threatened. This is 
why they placarded the town with bills 
in favor of Riley and the three cows, and 
gave the editor of the radical paper some 
sherry to write leaders about the necessity 
of government by common sense. 

Sir Supine heard about Riley and his 
three cows, but took no notice further 
than to instruct his tenants through the 
high minded tory agent that he thought 
of doubling the rents at Michaelmas. 
However, they all of them plumped for 
Riley, who was elected amid a storm of 
cheers and rotten eggs. The real truth re- 
specting this el ction is that, if any ear- 
nest politician .. Pullborough was sober 
that night, it was not Riley’s fault, for he 
had said from the first that he would 
have no bribery, and any one who liked to 
call for something to drink in his name 
might do so at every public in the town, 
There was the necessary amount of 
slaughter after nightfall, and the princi- 
pal hatter in the place said the next day 
to the customers who crowded his shop 
that he had never known an election so 
yood for trade, 

Deemster was very well pleased with 
himself when the result was made known, 
and so was Riley, and so were the electors, 
who carried him round the town on a 
plank, face downward, while the disap- 
pointed tories followed howling and hit at 
him with their umbrellas, for it was rain- 
ing. 

But he was just able to call for brandy 
when he got to his hotel, and he re- 
vived when Deemster brought his daugh- 
ter Dorothy round to congratulate him 
on his triumph, Don’t run away 
with the notion that Deemster cared 
anything about Riley or his tri- 
umph, for he didn’t; but he was pleased 
in his large hearted way to have been 
one too many for the ‘squire. Dorothy, 
however, a pretty and modest girl, not at 
all like her father, was really in sym- 
pathy with the people, and delighted to 
think they were going to have a farm 
apiece, and cows and sheep to stock them, 
And as for Riley, who was going to get 
them these by his own unaided efforta, 
she thought him a hero, and told him so 
in guarded language. 














Riley was delighted at this, for he was 
in love with Dorothy for the sake of her 
father’s extensive business; and when old 
Deemster had gone out to propose that 
the electors should chair him, too, he 
took the girl’s hand, and said he had loved 
her ever since he had observed her frugal 
ways in the house, and her willingness to 
to help her father more largely than her- 
self; and this was the meaning he had in- 
tended to convey in every speech he had 
made, 

“And was this the meaning you in- 
tended to convey when you proposed to 





have government by the light of common 
sense?” asked Dorothy. 


Yes,” answered Riley, ‘for I think that 


is the way a man should strive to govern 
his wife. 
sensible girl and willing to be the wife of 
aman who likes peace and quiet, and you 
will havea good fortune if your father 
makes a handsome settlement.” 


And Iam glad you are such a 


She said if he really meant marriage 


she would take time to think about it, 
and he must please not squeeze her hand 
at present. 


He seemed to like her answer, and the 


same night he returned to his lodgings in 
K-nn-ngt-n r—d, L-nd-n, S. W., very well 
satisfied with the turn matters had taken. 


Sir Supine accused his son Augustus of 


having lost him the election, and if you 


had heard the elder man expostulating 
with the younger in the drawing room 


that evening you would have thought the 
atmosphere was warm enough without 


the parlor maid needing to light so many 


gas burners. 


a 


II. 


Augustus consoled his parent by tell- 
ing him that, if any justice were still 
sold, something could certainly be done 
to x man like Riley for deceiving the popu- 
lation. Sir Supine said that, in a matter 
like this, money was no object; that Ri- 
ley must be mended or ended; and that 
Augustus had better go to town and find 
out what he could about him, and how 
much it would cost to have him inter- 
fered with. Augustus then went to Lon- 
don with this end in view, and his father 
took steps to let the tenants know that 
he disapproved of their independent con- 
duct. 

He laid hands on all stray beasts, and 
others, and put them in the pound. 

He stopped all the paths on bis estate. 

He inclosed all the commons, 

He set up stocks at every turning, and 
put into them any one found wandering 
after daybreak. 

He sent the rents up fifty per cent, 

He gave everybody notice to quit. 

He pulled down the sign-post at the 
cross-roads, and fined short-sighted per- 
sons half a crown if they could not say 
which way it ought to be set up again. 

He imprisoned poachers in an outhouse, 
and tortured them every morning in the 
following diabolical manner : 

He had all the magical arts at his fin- 
gers’ ends, and with the help of the d—} 
he had constructed an infernal machine 
like an arm-chair, which, as often as an 
untruth was uttered in its presence, closed 
automatically on whomsoever was sitting 
in it. He fixed the poachers here and read 
them the speeches of popular politicians, 
and at every third sentence the machine 
closed on the victim ind squeezed him till 
he howled again and again. 

The people began to see that they had 
done wrong in sending Riley to parliament. 

Riley meanwhile had joined the other 
patriots in the house of commons, «and 
was feeling about for a chance to do 
something for himself. He madea good 
start by rising in his place one night 
and asking the tory prime minister 
if he had anything to do with some 
frauds on a savings bank. This succeeded 
in drawing to him the favorable attention 
of prominent reformers, one of whom sent 
him an invitation todinner. Riley now 
saw that he was destined to rise, and not» 
ing down in his pocketbook all the distin- 
guished tories who might be insulted 
with impunity, he reckoned that if he 
could secure an invitation for each of them 
he would save his dinner money for the 
rest of the session. 

Gus was in town now, reading the po- 
lice reports and going every night to the 
theatre to find out what he could about 
Riley. While he was searching in this 
way, he remembered a friend called Ain- 
ger, who lunched at the Athenwum, where 
they knew everything. He went to Ain- 
ger, who was sitting in the window with 
some cutlets and claret before him, and 
when Ainger saw Gus he put his head 
through the window and shouted, *Hillo! 
Come and have some cutlets, How's 
Riley?” For they had all heard about 
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Riley and his unusual proposals. Cus ex- 
plained that he hated Riley, and asked 
Ainger if he knew anything that would 
put the man in prison. Ainger, who was 
one of the most superior men in the coun- 
try, said he had heard Riley spoken of as 
au serious politician of an independent 
turn of mind, and just the sort of person 
to represent a borough like Pullborough, 
which had never been promised anything 
before. Of course this was not at all 
what Gus wanted to hear, so he finished 
Ainger's claret, and went off in a dudg- 


“Co to Grainger of the guards,” scream- 
ed Ainger, as Gus went down the steps; 
‘he knows everybody.” 

The difference between the Athenwum 
and the puards is, that at the Athenwum 


they know everything, and in the guards 


they know everybody. 

Grainger was just taking his horse into 
the park, for he was anxious to ride well 
in case of a war in foreign parts. 

“Hulloal” said Grainger, “what have 
you done with Riley?” For they had all 
heard about Riley and his singwar pro- 
posals. ‘“Confound Riley!” exclaimed 
Gus. “I want to spoil him. Do you know 
anything about him?” 

Grainger knew everybody, but he did 
not know Riley, which was just what Gus 
wanted, for it showed him that Riley 
could be nobody. 

“Go to Rainger in the house,” said 
Grainger. “He's vour man. He'll spoil 
Riley for you.” 

Gus thereupon took a cab and drove the 
nearest way to Rainger, who was on his 
legsin the house, proposing to tax wal- 
nuts. As soon as they rejected his mo- 
tion, he went round the lobby to see Gus. 

“Hal” said Rainger, “there you are. 
Riley's inside. Come and look at him. I 
was introduced to him yesterday, and he 
proposed I should give hima dinner, He's 
the funniest dog. He has secured a night 
next week for a motion asking to have 
government by light of common. sense. 
Isn't it fun? Hesays that when he's car- 
ried his motion he’s going to marry a girl 
called Dorothy, daughter to a bald headed 
man who has made a fortune by selling 
quack pills. How's your father?” 

“Now, who is this Riley?’ said Gus, 
when he had strongly stated his reasons 
for disliking him, the chief being that 
Riley proposed to marry Dorothy, whom 
Gus loved for her own sake. 

“What!” exclaimed Rainger, ‘you don’t 
know Riley; though he says you all 
plumped for him and chaired him on a 
plank! Ill tell you who he is. Can you 
speak any foreign le nguage ?” 

Gus shook his head. 

‘Well, then, I must tell you in English, 
but turn your head the other way. Riley 

bad 

Augustus turned pale. 

‘“Tmpossible!” he said. 
all that in himself?” 

“But he is,” answered Rainger. ‘‘Chair- 
man, committee, members, honorary. sec- 
retary, and all. And he lives by. . . 
nervous politicians who. . . .but are 
afraid he will tell lies aboutthem, . . . 
evening n-wsp-p-rs.” 

“This,” said Gus, “is terrible; and you 
say you have not told me all. Neither 
have I told all. There is poor old father,” 
and he went on to draw a painful picture 
of the brave, high-minded old ‘squire, 
rejected by his constituents, and support- 
ing himself on strong language, with 
scarcely a pleasure left him in life except 
the gout. “He has lost his rest,” sobbed 
Gus, “forthe only place he could ever 
sleep quietly in was the house of com- 
mons. And if you come to services to 
the party,” he went on, “why, papa 
never opened his mouth the whole time 
he sat here, and voted against every 
measure brought in by the other side. If 
he isn’t a fit person to represent a con- 
stituency like ours, please tell me who is.”’ 

‘Don’t cry,” said the kind-hearted 
Rainger. ‘Your father shall sit here 
again within a month from to-day, I 
have told you that Riley (who is so un- 
principled that he would borrow money 
of the speaker this very night if he could) 
has secured a night next week for his mo- 
tion to overthrow the country, Now, 
listen to me,” and Rainger went on to 
unfold a plot so dark and dreadtul in its 
details that unless I felt sure you were 
sitting near some whisky J should not like 
to repeat it to you, Augustus was a man 
of unusually strong nerve, but he trem- 
bled from heal to foot. 

“We shall want Her help, you know,” 
said Rainger, jerking his finger in the di- 
rection where Dorothy was sitting in her 
father's drawing room, sewing gray petti- 
coats with red banda’ to them for old 
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women in the town who had put their 
work baskets in pawn. 

“To am certain she will help,” replied 
Gus, ‘for she has often told me she would 
like todo something for the good of the 
country.” 

“That will do,” said Rainger; ‘you can 
leave the rest to me.” 

Gus went away full of gratitude. He 
turned home by the night train, and 
reached Pullborough the next morning us 
the milkmen were going out with their 
cans to the pump. 

UL. 

He had some breakfast at the inn 

where his principal account was, and the 


waiter was obsequious. So was the lund- 


lord, and so was the girl in the bar, when 
he went to pay her his respects, and so 
were the four foolish farmers whom she 
was serving with new ale. Gus had never 
known anything like it, for most of these 
people hud been bitten by his dogs at one 
time or another, and they generally 
frowned on him. 

But persons whom he met as he walked 
through the town were quite as obse- 
quious, and even stoutish shopmen 
climbed over their counters to be in time 
to pull their top-knots ‘hen Gus went 
by. The poor fellow felt’ quite nervous, 
and went along swearing in a minor key, 
thinking they wanted to make game of 
him. 

The truth is, however, that there had 


been a reaction—the people were melan- | 


choly and enbarrassed by reason of the 
horrible fright the ’squire had thrown 
them into. For he had) been making 
things so hot for them all round = that 
they knew he felt his rejection deeply, 


and they asked themselves if they had | 


treated him us he deserved, seeing that 
times were bad, and they were backward 
with the rent. 

The’squire’s man had been among them, 
talking in a plain conservative way about 
the truth of things, and their dependence 
on the family of Lumpkin; and when he 
went on to say that the ’squire meant to 
pull down Pullborough at Michaelmas 
and build shooting boxes for the tory par- 
ty, who were coming to stay with him in 
the autunin, they bean to see clearly how 
selfishly they had acted. 

“As for three acres und a cow,” pursued 
the agent, in his smooth, genial way, 
“the ’squire thinks you would all be better 
off in America than here. It’s a free coun- 
try that is, and if you supported the whis- 
ky shops liberally, as you'd be certain to 
do, you might all be presidents some day. 
All the tand hereabouts belongs to the 
’squire, us you know, and next year he 
means to plant cucumbers within a four- 
mile radius of the Hall.” 

“As for government by the light of 
common sense,” said the agent on another 
day, “the squire thinks you might like 
China better than America, for if you get 
in trouble there you can have your heads 
cutoff without the expense of a trial; and 
lL should like to know who ever heard of 
government by the light of common sense. 
No cabinets have ever tried it here, and, 
if they did, do you suppose the country 
would stand it? You have been bam- 
boozled by a wicked radical, and, if you 
want to know who the first radical was, 
you can get the clergy to read you what 
scripture has tu'say about the devil.” 

“Tf we had only known all this before,” 
said the conscience-stricken electors, as 
they shook in their clothes, “how ditfer- 
ently we should have acted.” 

They wished they could unlearn all their 
politics that Riley had taught them, and 
be back again in the dark and happy days 
when they knew nothing, and trusted in 
the ’squire’s assurance that the vote was 
of no use to them and he would see that 
they were kept in their proper station. 

During three days they had all hated 
Riley, and now they began to think mean- 
ly of him; and they thought the least they 
could do, when they saw Gus come home 
from London, was to pull their hair at 
him and send their dutiful respects to the 
squire, Who was at that moment enjoy- 
ing the ayonies of a batch of liberal poach- 
ers tu whom he was reading a patriotic 
speech by an undersecretary of state, at 
every line of which the machine in which 
they were fixed, crushed their bones, 

When Gus had made his father happy 
by telling bita what was in store for Riley, 
he went off on @ surreptitious visit to Dor. 
athy, to Whom he meant to propose mar- 
riage, and get ber consent to assist in the 
downfall of his miserable rival, 

They kissed one another affectionately . , 
and he went on to tell her of the scheme 
which was to confound Riley, and of the 
part they wanted her to play in it, which 
she gleefully accepted, Whut this scheme 
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was I cannot tell you just now, for here 
comes Riley himself, though why he has 
taken to dressing himself in this con- 
spicuous manner I don’t know, for all his 
bills are still unpaid, and this is what 
troubles him. 

He thought that once he had got into 
parliament to please Deemster, Deemster 
would allow him to want for nothing; the 
fact being that Deemster, having dis- 
charged his grudge against Sir Supine, 
would willing allow him to want for 
everything. Riley had never troubled 
himself about his creditors iu his hour of 
need, and now his creditors did not 
trouble themselves about him in bis hour 
of prosperity. If you think that the way 
of the world is different from this, I have 
no respect for your opinion, They said 
that he must pay them, or they would 
make wv bankrupt of him. I dare say you 
have been in debt yourselves, and know 
what it is to face a thankless creditor, 

IV. 

We are now again arrived at the British 
house of commons. . . . 

It was the night which Riley had se- 
cured for his motion to revolutionize the 
country in the manner already indicated. 
His head and his pockets were so full of 
his speech that the policemen on duty de- 
clined to let him in till he bad submitted 
himself to be searched. He had some 
spirits under his coat tails and some more 
under his waistcoat, for he wanted to im- 
press the house, and they had told him 
this was the way to do it. 

Old Mr. Deemster sat among the distin- 
guished stranyers in the gallery, with his 
spectacles well up on his forehead so as 
not to miss a word, It was this rich man 
of the people whom Riley was most anx- 
ious to impress, for if he succeeded with 
his motion he meant to ask Deemster 
for the hand of his daughter, and a 
blank check to wave in the faces of his 
creditors. He went early to be in time for 
prayers, and the speaker was affected 
when he entered the house with both arms 
full of his speech. Young and tender 
peeresses sat in the ladies’ gallery, and 
craned their beautiful heads for a sight of 
the man who wanted to govern the coun- 
try by the light of common sense. The 
reporters, with clean paper collars and 
their hair oiled, sat in a row up-stairs; 
and if you had seen them turning their 
ink-pots over their note books, and send- 
ing off billets to the peeresses, you would 
have thought, as I often do, that the Brit- 
ish press is an institution about which a 
good deal might be said. 

Crowds of people were in the street, and 
Riley’s creditors formed a ring twenty-two 
deep round the house, for they had heard 
that if he failed he meant to go to foreign 
parts by the last train. 

Rainger, bursting with his plot, was 
watching Riley from the other side of the 
house. 

Four hundred and four questions on sub- 
jects which no one was interested in were 
vot rid of, the number being fewer than 
usual that Riley might have his chance. 

How often do we observe that something 
happens which was not expected to hap- 
pen, and plays the very mischief with 
something else which ought to have hap- 
pened. 

If anything unforeseen were to happen 
now, Riley might be prevented from mak- 
ing his speech, his political career would 
infallibly be blasted, and this story would 
not end as happily as it ought to do, if you 
consider the reason. 

At the moment when he was looking 
for the speaker's eye, an attendant of the 
house entered with a visiting card in his 
hand. He paveit to the first member he 
came to, and as it was fingered by one 
gentleman after another it grew duskier 
and duskier in hue, At length it reached 
Riley, who would like tou have repudiated 
it, only he dared not, for he knew the 
house had seen him change color, This 
was Dorothy’s card, and she had written 
on ita note in pencil, telling him to come 
at once and find her a seat among the 
ladies, for the minister's secretaries were 
trying to flirt with her in the lobby. 

“What shall I do with her?” thought 
Rilev. ovlf To leave the house now my 
chance will be vyoue, and Deemster will 
never vive me a blank check.” 

What will he do with her? Whit would 
any of you have done with her?’ Tf only 
some one would rise and take up the at- 
tention of the house for a minute or two. 

Rainger, who had never removed his 
eyes from Riley for thirty minutes or less, 
rose at this moment and asked leave to 
make a personal statement respecting the 
Begum of Cawnpore, whose relations with 
the country were just then somewhat 





Cawnpore (this was not her real name and 
she did not actually live in) Cawnpere) 
and rushed out; Rainger’s attitude suy- 
gesting that he meant to speak for un 








strained, It was a subject to which many 
earnest men had devoted some of their 
best and purest thoughts, and the house 
became hushed in an instant. 


Riley thanked God for the Begum of 


hourand a half. 

But this Rainger, though a thorough 
politician, was a very sly man, and when 
the door had slammed on Riley's cout- 
tails, he said he would not occupy the 
house above a minute, as he knew the 
honorable member for Pullborough hid 


secured this night for unimportant speech 


on the reform of the parliament. He 
made his statement, and sat down on the 
member next to him, and tne speaker 
ulled on Riley. 

Riley did not respond, and when thev 
looked for him there was no one in his 


‘place but a great glass of gin and water, 


anda speech written only on ore side of 
the paper, and two feet high. 

Riley, poor creature, was rushing up 
and down the lobby, asking all persons 
whom he met if they had seen a girl 
ealled Dorothy, with deep bluc eyes and a 
a pink dress, this being the costume she 
venerally wore. They had not, 90 more 
did Riley, though he spun round both 
lobbies in «a twinkling, and revolved on 
his own axis till his head swam, 

The house began to empty, it kept on 
emptying, and when Riley came back 
panting after his fruitless search, he met 
the members pushing one another out by 
threes, fifteens, and thirty-sixes. He 
charged them, he said he wanted to mule 
a speech, he struggled, he got mixed up, 
he was one man avainst six hundred, and 
they shook him up like medicine. 

How seldom do we think of the adapt- 
ability of the human frame to all the 
pushing, squeezing, kicking, and tearing 
that go on in the world. If our skeletons 
were made of anything but bone, it is ten 
to one we should not live above six years 
at the utmost. If Riley had died at this 
age his life might have been spotless, and 
he would never have had the humiliation 
of standing on the floor of the house, with 
some of his hair off, while the speaker 
counted to see if there was a quoruin. 

For as soon as he vot in, and before he 
reached his seat, he had begun to make 
his speech, when a secretary to the treas- 
ury rose and said there was no house, 

Then the speaker got up and looked 
round. 

Some embers of the government were 
sleeping on the front treasury bench, and 
the leader of the opposition and three 
others were drawing lots for the estates 
of the nobility, for they thought if Riley’s 
motion were carried the country would 
be divided up into portions. 

Riley jumped up and down, and said he 
would have government by the light of 
common sense or die for it, and the speak- 
er went on counting one, two; three, and 
so on up to twelve, this being the number 
of persons present. 

Now, twelve is not a quorum, and the 
speriker declared the house adjourned, 
and sent the waiter for a cab. 

It is no use struggling against consti- 
tuted authority, least of all against the 
man whose business it is to turn out the 
the lights, for you might be turned out 
yourself, as was the case with Riley. 

The next morning the Pullborough 
Truth Teller printed his speech at full 
length, with “cheers” and “hear, hear” 
sprinkled up and down the columns, and 
said that no finer piece of oratory had 
been heard for some time. But the Pull- 
borough Truth Seeker, the opposition 
journal, also came out that morning, de- 
scribed the proceedings in the house, and 
said that Riley had never made his speech 
at all. 

Riley’s committee held a meeting, at 
which some one said there was a crisis, 
und that things must be looked in the 
face; and while they were abusing one 
wunother across the table, the landlord 
came in with a face like a mulberry, and 
asked who was going to pay the drink 
bill. 

Then it transpired that all Riley’s elec- 
tion expenres were still to pay, and they 
were heavier than usual, because he had 
said he would have no bribery. 

Late that evening a nian with no bay- 
wage to speak of, and less hair on his 
head than he had been accustomed to, 
presented himself at old Mr, Deemster’s, 
and asked for his daughter's hand in mar- 
riage and wu blank check, on the ground 
that the country was in danger froin a tory 
government which would have nothing to 
do with common sense, Such a govern- 





ment, said the stranger—a quiet, serious 
man—imust be turned out with as little 
delay as possible. 
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As there was nothing to prevent old 
Deemster from turning Riley out, he did 


so with the help of his dog. The next 
day Riley issued another address to the 
electors, in which he gave them an im- 


pirtinl account of his conduct, and asked 
for wrenewal of their confidence on the 


ground that parliament seemed very well 


content with the present ministers, who 
ought to be turned out, THe said he would 
at once apply for the Chiltern Hundreds, 
and he did so, and got thems and a writ 
was issued for a new election. 

But when the day of election came, the 
only candidate was old Sir Supine Lump- 
kin, who wot all the votes, and aw few spu- 
rious ones besides. He said, in thanking 
them, that they might rely on it he would 
not forget their recent conduct, und he 
had hired some new gumekeepers to look 
wfter the pouchers, 

Augustus and Dorothy were married at 
St. George's, much to the disgust of their 
parents; and the electors expressed them- 
selves willing that Deemster or anybody 
else should pay Riley’s expenses, provided 
they never saw him again, 

Vv. 

For they were and are persuaded that 
their place in creation is a humble one; 
and they pray that they may be kept in 
it. And they don’t believe in’ govern. 
ment by the light of common sense, or 
cheap education, or free wash houses; no, 
nor in the march of events, nor the Irish; 
and if any one goes down there again and 
offers them three acres anda cow, they 
will take him by the sleeve and lead 
him through the town, past the pump, 
the churchyard, the quiet little ale house, 
and Miss Crump's academy, and so on 
till they come to the horse pond. 





Whe Will Pay This Subsidy ¢ 
Chicago News, 

President Smith of the New York chamber 
of commerce unburdened himself to the sen- 
ate interstate committee last week. Among 
other things, he told the senators that the 
only way to save the export trade of the 
country was to subsidize American steam- 
ship lines to enable them to compete with 
foreign lines. Of course. Nothing could be 
plainer. But itis positively funny that no- 
body gets a chance to tell the senate inter- 
state committee that there is a forgotten 
man in this pretty business. Who is to pay 
the subsidy? And what is he to get in re- 
turn? Out here in the wild west it is a 
growivg Conviction that the best and surest 
way to “enable” American lines to compete 
with foreign lines would be to give the 
American lines a chance to buy their vessels 
as cheaply as vessels ure bought by foreign 
lines. American liners used to compete with 
foreign lines, aud they didn’t bave to be sub- 
sidized to “enable” them to sail every sea 
avd lead the carrving trade of the world. 
It was only when we began to “enable” the 
jate John Roach to pay bigh wages to im- 
ported American labor by forbidding the 
purchase of ships in the cheapest markets 
that the American flug began to disappear 
from che seus. It was a sacrifice to the 
fetish of “protection.” It was the offering 
of stupidity to monopolistic greed. 

Nor was the destruction of our carrying 
trade allthat we accomplished in the name of 
protection. We lkewise destroyed our ship 
building industry, once the pride and glory 
of America. In order to “enable” certain of 
our citizens to pay high wages to American 
labor we shut out the materials that ship 
builders required. The tariff denied them 
the privilege of buying where they could ob- 
tain the most and the best for their money, 
and us a consequence they could not build 
ships in competition with foreign builders 
Who were not so humpered. They were 
forced to quit the field and foreign built ships, 
sailing under foreign flags, now carry the 
trade thut once was controlled by American 
built vessels thut bore the American flag into 
every port of the world. 

It is thus that protection protects. 


An Object Lewnou for Karmera. 
W.L. Brennan in Parkersburg, W. Va., Scatinel. 


An old farmer, a friend of mine, told me 
the other duy that he paid over 820 tax on 
his little farm of sixty-tive acres, of which 
more than half the value was that of improve- 
ments, house, barn, fencing, ete., and stock 
on it. He lives about two miles from the 
court house, below the Kanawha. I know of 
w piece of land within ten minutes, or maybe 
fifteen minutes’ walk from the court house, 
that the owner would not take $2) 4 front 
foot for. The frontage is 170 feet. It is 
taxed at §5.35, The farmer's place he valued 
#2 per acre, making the siaty-tive acres 
umount to $1,625, and the tux was §20 in 1888, 
The town lot spoken of at 825 per toot would 
amount to $4250, and the tax in 1855 was 
$305, and yet they tell the farmers that the 
single tux will ruin them. 


Ounce in a While the Truth Will Creep In 
tou Protection Paper, 
Howard ja New York Press, 

If a hvlf cent is added to the price of every 
pound of sugar used in the homes of working- 
men in this country it means onillions of dol: 
lars drawn from pockets that can ill afford 
to spure the sum. That means dissutistaction, 
dissatisfuction meuas ultimately a rumpus 
und u rumpus Means a riot, 
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‘QUERIES AN D “AN SWERS. 


Lonw Lenses. 


Cricaco—In Chicago, and [presume equiul- 
ly in New York, the hinety-nine year lease is 
becoming very popular amoug owters. of 
viluable land, Jobn D. Jennings, the lately 
deceased tilliouaire, is ap example. The 
larger purt of bis estute was in valuable yen 
lots Which ate covered) by. nitety-uine yer 
leases, with eighty years or more still Lo cL 
The terns of such Jeases provide that afl 
taxes und assessments shall be paid by tue 
lessee, 

Now if the covenauts of such leases are 

binding, would it be possible, uoder the single 
tux, for the lessee to ae payiog both the 
reotal und the and value tax w hen in justice 
he sbould’ only piv the first, aod. let the tax 
fallon the land owner? The exe mption of his 
improvemeats from taxation would be some 
relief, but still the lessee would be ata dis- 
advantare, ws compared with others not so 
situated, by just the winount tht bis rental 
exceeds that of land equalty desiruble but 
bot covered by similar teases. 

How eau this be avoided under the pro- 
posed system? Will not uny evactmenr on 


this point be of the mature of ex post facto | 


legistation? 

‘Tt seems us if these leases may prove an 
ancbor to windward for some mud. owners, 
which may for a time prolony their hold upou 
special privilees. 

If you think it worth their consideration, I 
would like tou know the views of Mr. Post or 

Mr. Sbearinan on this point. A.C. Fonpa. 


The ninety-nine years’ lease is not in 
use.in New York. Our favorite lease of 
the same character is) for twenty-one 
years with prividege of renewal Phe dat- 
ter leases would be pretty well run out 
before the single tax could veach the 
point of advarce that would compel the 
tenant to pay nich if any tore than the 
rental value. Under ninety-nine years’ 
leases there could be nu relief for solvent 
tenants short of an amendment of the 
Constitution of the United) States; in- 
solvent tenants might be relieved by a 
bankruptcy Jaw. But adjustments  be- 
tween landlords and tenants would in 
most cases be made, because it would be 
evident to the landlord that unless he 
settled with bis tenant for sumeihing he 
would get nothing, since his tenant would 
soon be unabie lo pay. These long ieases 
would not bea very good anchor to wind- 
ward for landlords, althourh they would 
oppress tenants, 

But Edo not see that ouch can be said 
in behalf of the tenant who binds. him- 
self by such a contract, He agrees to 
pay, ia addition to vent, all taxes that 
may be imposed; if taxes are hebt he 
mikes wiarge profits if they are heavy 
he makes a smiall profit, and it they take 
the whole rental value of the land he 
loses. Surely no one would offer as an 
objection to increasing tuxes that it would 
be detrimental to people whe had gambled 
on an expectation that taxes would not 
be increased, Louis F. Post. 

Oveveoproductian. 


PuILaDeLea A—In your answer to Max 
Muller (Vol. Vo Ns. 19) you explain the ap- 
parent excess of food products over tbe 
market for them by a dearth of other products 
of pature. Will you please expla why itis 
that ove kind of the products of nature are 
produced in over ubundauce (relatively) while 
another kind is votf fs there a ditfereat eco- 
nomic law for the dufereut: Kinds of the gifts 
of nacure!/ To tiny koowledge there is ag ap 
parept over production in lttuber, iron, cot- 
ton, leather, im short all the essentials of 
manufacture, und your rejoinder does net 
“ppear tu be cotnplete. Watt you kindly sup- 
ply what seems Lo me aw inissing lak ia your 
explanation? HvUGo BiLukam, 

There is an ipparent over production of 
wil the essentials of mannufacture that 
might be exchanged for grain, as you say, 
and yet itis ditheult to sell erain at good 
prices, The trouble is that the masses of 
the people who produce aud consume the 
bulls of all these things and could produce 
and consume many ties as much as they 
do now, are robbed of a great part of their 
own products, or worse still, wre prevented 
from prodieing at atl, and hence, owning 
little or nothiny, are unable to create an 
‘oifective demand.” ~ Wirat is necessary ts 
that the great body of the peaple shall be 
engaged in) producing these and other 
things, and that they shall own what they 
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prether $5,700, assessed to-day at, say 60 
per ¢ of the value, or $8,420, and taxed 
say at 2 pereent on this assessed valua- 
tion, ae 40 per years Then the owner 
pays on his modes say 6 per cent, or 
S216 acyear  Potal, P84, 40 a year, He 
probably pays some. personal property 
taxes, too, and unquestionably pays in the 





extra prices for what he buys, a very con- 


siderable tariff tax. 


Now suppose the full rental value tax 
to be established. let us suv it: amounts 
toasum equal to six per cent on the 


present hind value of $4,200. This would be 
S252 a year. In that case the selling value 
of the lund would disappear, and only the 
$1,500 value of the house would remain. 
There would then be aw morteage of $3,600 
ong house worth $1,500. But that could 
not remain. Ef the morteavee lent $3,600, 
on the security. of 
both the house and lot, anid as the tax has 
destroyed the selling value of the fot, why 
of course it has alse destroved the security 
ofan equal proportion of the mortyare. 
Therefore, tas about three-quarters of the 
mortgage rested on the land, only one- 
quarter of it would) remain, One-quierter 
of $3,600 is $900. Interest on $900 at six 
percentis $54 a vear Adding interest 
and F252 tax towether. we have Z806 total, 
under full rental fax, as against $284. $0, 
at present. Allowing, vow, that the per- 
sonal property and protective tariff price 
tax wmounts to only $25 a. vear, we tind 
that Vour house owner is paying more now 
than dhe would under the single tax. 

Of course the details of the mortgage 
question would have to be settled by 
law ifthe full rentai tax were suddenly 
wdopted, 

But this is merely one side of the re- 
form. ‘Phe indirect. benefit would be 
eroater by far than any advantage in 
qiount of taxes paid. ATP vacant huad 
near towns wad cities: would be thrown 
into use. All valuable mining land would 
be thrown into use. Business could ex- 
pand, popttation spread, production in- 
crease, demand forall ubor increase and 
Wages inerease. These would be the chief 
bonetits, W. BLS. 


NEW IDEAS, 


Dn Ne a gee ees a 


METHODS AND INVENTIONS. 


A acteie for een 


[twill be strane if we should fiud ourselves 
returning to materials for wiudews such as 
did duty in the days when the secret of glass 
mnakiug was unknown. It is impossible to 
conceive of anything vhat could supersede 
elassin the umatter of trauspareney, but in 
respect of brittleness and rigidity at is very 
far from being a perfect material. A substi- 
tute is now proposed, Which if it fucks ia 
trauspurency is free from the defects men- 
tiouved. To describe it brielly, tt is tiue wire 
netting covered with a prepared varuish 
which permits the light to puss through us 
freely as plass of “the varlietvy known as 
“cathedral.” It is alinost as flexible as a 
sheet of canvas, aud is absolutely air-tight 
and Water-tight. Dr. Ford, the inventor, hus 
beeu working at the problem for years, aud 
after experimenting with muny products be 
fuund that be could, by passing the wire uet- 
tray through a series of baths of linseed vil 
chemically prepared produce a material with 
ube properties of amber. Itis at once tuugh 
and elastic, aud caunot be broken even by au 
very cousiderable weight falling upon it. 
Toe Patent Wire Wove Roofing Company of 
Loudon, which is workiug tue pateut, dis- 
played in the Royal Aquarium recently a 
number of productivus in which the pew ma 
teriel is uulized; but perbaps the most strik 
lug of all Was the rootiug of the aquarium 


itself. Unuless one’s attention was «cirected 
to tbe roof ef the building it would 


never strike a visitor that the dome was not 
covered with glass, but with tbe new trans- 
pareot wnaterial, Ln their last report the di- 
rectors of the aquarium slate that the chanze 
hus effected a suving Of over £200 a year iu 
wlass aud labur, that there is BuWw nO danger 
of falling glass, aud thet the lusurance rate 
has been reduced by 25 per cent. The mate- 

rial ts made in sheets 10 feet by 4 feet, and by 
the use of Varnish on the overlapping edges 

they ure practically connected inte one great 
covering. Ltis unaffected by heat up to 230 
degrees aud is a hunconductor, So Lunt it bas 
obvious advantages in temporary as well us 
perinanent ereclious, Lb is also capable of 
artistic effeets, and a uunber of tire sereens, 
lamps, wud church Windews with artistic de- 
sis, ‘haud painted, aud mechanically pro- 
duced, were on exhibition. ‘The luibtial cust is, 
perhaps, Breater thun cheap glass, but the 
uew material Coupares favorably with the 
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tninute. An Senenivicut with the new ma- 
chine was beld yesterday in Boston io the | 
wresence of many scientists, including Pro- | 
essor A. E, Dulbear of Tuft’s college, who | 
announced that be was thorougtly. satisted | 
of the success of the system. The inventor, 
Jobo G. Williams, is a resident of this city. 
His machine consists of a magnetic car, 
hauging from a single rail, where it follows a 
streal: of electricity. With one horse pOWwe! 
ibis s"id that one ton can be thus transported 
a distance of 1,440 miles a day at a cost of 
thirty cents. This, in mail mutter, would 
represent some 2,880,000 letters, and by this 
system packages of mail could be sent off 
every five minutes if necessary, thus pre- 
venting. large uccumulations. The siugle 
track is to be carried ou tripods some dis- 
tance above the ground, and the car will 
pass through coils “of insulated wire at inter: 

rals. Jn the experiment yesterday the car- 
riage exhibited was muunted ou u wooden 
track, on posts about three feet high, with an 
ascent of six inches in fifty feet, and it ran on 
one Wheel at each end. ‘he scientilic princi- 
ple involved is suid to be that by which a hoi- 
low coil of insulated wire will draw a muapnet - 
into itself, aud in the wriel railway the ear 
passiug through such a cuil cuts off the cur- 
rent; which goes on to the one abeud.—[New 
Yor k World. 

















The English Radicals in No Hurry. 
Chicago News. 


The radical wing of the English liberal 
party is less anxious for the immediate over- 
throw of the tory unionist. coatition to-dav 
thau it was a few weeks ago. Indeed, it is 
beginuiug to realize that the radical cnuse 1s 
gaining inere in opposition than it could hepe 
to gin ut this time in authorityv. Every day 
of Balfourism is strengthening tbe Urish posi- 
‘tion and even its re cently developed spirit of 
conciliation is making against the govern- 
ment by offering ano apology f or evils hitherto 
denied. The land purchase schenie, onve a 
plank inthe liberal platform, and even now 
more or fessin favor with Mr. Gladstone, is 
uot as popular in Bogland as it mizht be. 
Tory tax payers themselves cdo not look with 
inuch favor upon the expenditure of English 
contributions to the public revenues for tbe 
beuefit of Irish landlords; avd us for the radi- 

vals, they simply will nut tolerate the sug- 
eestiou of land purchase. They will listen to 
Nothing short of the eatirpation of Jandlord- 
isi root and brauch, and they denounce the 
land purchase scheme as ove of bribery, an 
attempt to bolster up a decaying wrong by i in- 
creasiny the number of its beneticiaries. 

The liberals are already cumimitted beyond 
retreat to the taxation of ground reuts. This 
means that laudlords are nu longer to escape 
their share of the public burdeas. Por many 
years they have enjoyed all the benetits of 
government without cost to themselves, 
They bave been able to hold great bodies of 
land out of use, and to obstruct the progress 
of suciety. Supreme in the making aud ia the 

execution of the laws, they have ste: idily 
favored themselves at the cost of the greut 
body of the people. ‘The reaction is now be- 
giunng to be lett. The Irish agitation bas 
broken up old purty lines aud given fresh 
iinpetus to thought. The masses ure uo louger 
indifferent. in "England, as in Llreland, the 
spirit of freedom is ‘abroad. Lu London, as in 
Dublin, the democratic idea is taking hold, 
aud duy by day a broader sy nipathy. is de- 
veloping between the oppressed of Jreland 
aud the oppressed of Eugland and of Scot- 
lund. The wiser radicals perceive all this 
aud appreciate the situation. They are con- 
tent to let the leaven work as it will. Much 
might be lost by a too early return of Mr. 
Gludstoue to power. He might revive his 
uWnb peusaut-proprietary scheme, aud upon 
this divide his fullowiug, and once again bring 
the tories to the front. “Altogether it is better 
that the liberals should rewain in opposition 
yet awhile. 

Mr. Wheat, What Remedy Do You 
Propose? 
Worthy Foreman Wheat of K, of L. 


Kighty per cent of our people are burn tired 
becuuse women ure overworked aod under- 
fed, aud have, asa result, poorly organized 
olfspring, unlitted, if they survive the vicis- 
situdes of en ehogs to battle with life. 


Well, 


We Should be the Greatest Exporting Na- 
tion on Earth. 


Abram 8S. Hewitt dn London Edition Herald, 


I believe the American people will get tired 
of stewing ip their own fatatter awhile. I 
believe every tub ought tustand on its owu 
bottom, aud that the United Statesis abund- 
antly able to du it. lt has the facilities for 
being the greatest exporting country on the 
earth, and it ought to be. The sooner duties 
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‘are abolished the sooner it will become so. 


Now that food, colton and petroleum form tha 
bulk of our exports, we olpht to export very 
largely of manufactured articles, 





re a Paninenntnnioad 


‘Twentieth Century. 


The current number contalisa discussion and eritl 
cism by Hueh O benteccst of the present status of 
the sitigie tax movement, an ardcle by Eo J. Shriver 
fudorsing, and one by A, Van Deusen. apposing the 
position assumed by Win. T. Croasdale in lis Standard 
article on “Single Tax versus Soclullsm,’’ Dser Dz 
Lum, the fameus acarebist, also contributes an article 
entitled, “Looking Forward.” 

Send pustal ecard order fora free sample copy of this 
humber to TWENTIETH CENTUBY PUBLISHING 
GCo., 4 Warren ae New York, 





a Gaaae a clei Cured. 


An old phys cian, retired from practice, having bitd 
winced in his hands by an Kast tae missionary the 
formula of wsimple vegetable remedy fur the speedy 
and perupinent cure. of Consutnption, Bronchitis, Ca- 
tarrh, Asilimacnmd ell throat and lung atfee ions; also 
uw positive and radle aleure for Nervous bebility and 
ai Nervous Complaints, after having tested its wone 
derful curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt 
it hisduty to make it known to tris sullen fellows, 
Actuated by this motive and a desire to relieve hue 
miavd sulfering, Twill send free of charge, to all who 
desire it, this recipe, fo German, French or English, 
with full directions for preparing or using, Sent by 
tnath) by addressing wit hetamp, naming this paper, W. 
A. Noyes, M9 Power's tlovk, Rochester, N.Y. 
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AUSCELLANEOUS, 
SCOTT’S S SCROFULA 
EMULSION coucns 
COLDS 
Wonderful Flesh Producer. 
Many have gained one pound 
Scott's Emulsion is not a secret 
remedy. It contains the stimulat- 
phites and pure Norwegian Cod 
Liver Oil, the potency "of both 
by Physicians all over the world. 
PALATABLE AS MILK. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, N. Y. 
without getting full particu. 
lars about the best watches 
Proof and our mode of selling x 
them in Clubs at $f a Meek. 
against loss. Exelusive territory 
wivento Active Agents. Prices, 
Watch is the best watch made for Railroad use. We 
guarantee our prices to be thevery lowest at which any » 
customersfully. We refer to any commercial agency 
Full Paid Capital, $300,000, 
want AGENTS everywhere. Write at once to 
THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO., 


BRONCHITIS 
CURES ~ GURES Wasting Diseases 
per day by its use. 
ing properties of the Hypophos- 
being largely increased. It is used 
Sold by all Druggists. 
to spend a dollar on watches 
nude, our Keystone Dust- 
We guarantee you absolutely 
$7 to $1g0. Our special $4 
watches ofequal qualitycan besold, and weprotectous 
We have selling agents in every large city. We 
gog Walnut St,, Philadelphia. 
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BALM 


Is WORTH 


$1,000 


TO ANY MAN 
WOMAN OR CHILD 


sudertng from 


CATARRH. 


u Liquid or a 
Snutl, 
A particle isapplied intu cach nosiril and i agree. 


Prive 0 cents at druggists; by tu, registered, 
ELY RBROTHE!. <, 56 Warten St New Yark. 
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produce, Tothis end the first and gre: ut 
reform needed is the freeing of natural 
Opportunities, W. B.S, 
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aren lis, and they will be achuewle 
Lee Pes. PILLS, uakeD as directed, will quickly restore lemalie to ae health, Fora 





dearer qualities, and its durability must, of 
course, be taken into ecusideration. A 
coarser material, terme@d “carbolime,” — is 
being utilized for the ruuf and walls uf sol- 
diers’ huts, aud we are informed that the 
government has given orders furits use. Ex- 

serimenuts ure belug mude iu gurden foreing 

ouses, and if the exclusion uf the suu’s rays 
is uo drawback tu the gardenes’s work, then 
the gain iu the matter of durability will be 
very great.—[Pal Mall Guzobte, 


Transpertation at veur Miles a Minute, 


A new scheme of transportation is to be ine 
troduced between New York and Boston 
whereby, it is said, large packages of maii, 
und even Cars containing passcugers, can be 
whisked from one place tu ynuther, a dis- 
tunce of 230 iniles, in less than an hour. This 
would be equal toa speed of four miles per 


ih: mall Mouse Owner and Mortgages, 


SPRINGFIELD, Muss,—-A aD OWNS o house 
und jot in this city, house value, $1,500, lot, 
$4,200; mortgaged for 35,600, What effect 
would the sinvie tux have on it? Lo have bia 
on the fence, su to speak, He admits that 
private property in land is wrong, and nat- 
Ural opportunities shuuld be free, and that 
land values are created by the whole people, 
: but thinks the single tax would ruin little 

homes, ete. By answeriuy the abive you 
will ablige one who has eniisted for life (as a 
private, at least) tu tbe catise of freedam, 
INQUIRER. 


Looking at it from @ figure standpvint 
iivat. The house and lou are worth to- 


ie Beusntious, | ron 
T hie is BO Latpeaey 
edged 





ERAS Petey tomer ne ae 
oo pes tees pone 


they ACT LIKE MAGIO:s~n few dense will work sande upon the Vital Organa; Strengthe 

the mnscular BY Ese oma} rest nite ir ry AIT the whe Fa ges Se buck the keen Saeee rae peetey ai su 
arousing with the ROnENUD ALT the whele ’ hyaical energy of the human rume, 
Toiaitawes Tet hee aake bouutuk, tn v ute lasses of suc eae one ‘A the best guarantees to the ume, ord 


RDP OUN EG ee ‘De PULL tay ee Ak RGLST BALE OF ANY PATENT 
Prepared auly by Tis, BEKCHAM, ry tHlelens, Lancashire, Kuglaud, 


Ste agente Tea cs Olled Beaton, wie, Gf pome UraKet dans bit keep ioe? Canal Mt New Vorks 
WILL MAIL BEECHAM'’S PILLS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX, 
Bub inquire Arct of your druggich in ordering nention THE STANDARD, 
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While Babica Toil in the Streets, 
“Toa New England town the other day, a 
newsboy, hardly higher than the platform, | 
was rugeover bya borse car and fatally hurt 
What did this self-supporting baby of six 
years, when writhing in the last ugonies'of a 
terrible death? He called pitecusly fur bis 
mother. To shriek upon her breast? That 
She micht clasp hin while tbe surgeon 
worked? Tu give her his day’s earnings. “I've 
suved ‘em, mother,” he eried, “I've saved 
ein all. Here they are.” When his little 
clepebed, dirty hand fell rigid, twas found 
to contain four cents.’—Klizabeth. Stuart 
Phelps iw “The Christianity of Christ” appeur- 
ing iu The Forum for Muay. 

2 youse call my mother,” the newsboy cried, 
“Please call my mother tu me.” 

The mother was brou, ht to her baby’s side, 
As he Jay iu his agony. 


“Pye saved em, mother, ’ve saved’em all; 
Here they are, I've only a few; 

The street car knocked me aud made me fall, - 
But Pve saved the pennies fur you.” 


Then the hand fell rigid—the heart was 
stilled— 
The newsbuy’s race was run, : 
But four litule pennies the fingers beld, 
That the Leru’s life had wou. 


Our statesmen boust with swelling pride, 
OF our riches aud vreat renown, 

And mammon, exalted and deified, 
Rules over both country and town. 


But babies.co out in the pitiless street 
To earn a few pennies for bread; 

And everywhere riches and poverty meet 
And the rich by the poor ure fed. 


And our statesmeno bow to the puwerful ones, 
And babble and boast aguin, 
While mammon and greed kill the toilers’ 
sons, 
And rob the children of men. 


And the fruitful land, that belongs to us all, 
Is held by a pultry few, 

And they clutch the pennies that daily fall 
From the hands that dare aud do. 


The toilers’ hands that dare aud do, 
Are the hands that earn it all; 

How long will it be ere our statesmen too, 
Heur the voice of justice call? 


- Phe land for the people! the right to live! 
No more uieed the babies toil, . 


When the law to the children of men shall’ 


give 
A right to the fruitful soil! 
od W. G. SELLERS. 
San Franeisco, May 10, 1889, 


TO THE LAND OWNING LEGISLATORS OF 
: GREAT BRITAIN. 





London Star, 

Your studies of history may have in- 
formed you that your ancestors were land- 
lords not land owners; that is, they were 
appointed to have certain authorities for 

—¢ertain shires, It being a fundamental 
law in the land of Eneland that the land 
isthe common property of all of its in- 
‘habitunts, your ancestors in those: days 
‘performed the duties of collecting the 
rents of the lands for the public use, a 
quarter of which they sent to the king 
for the national vovernment, leaving 
three-quarters to be expended in keeping 
up the oiilitia and payiag other local ex- 
penses. 

You may also lave read how your an- 
cestors, returning to power with Charles 
IT, aspired to become land owners as well 
as landlords, and how they managed to 

get ridof the repayment to the nation, 
and to retain in theirown hands that part 
of the revenues raised through them 

Which had previously been devoted to 
national purposes. iuposing as iw substi- 
tute for what they had previousiy paid, 
taxes on houses, on the windows therein, 
and the slites thereon, on hats, newspia- 
pers, beer and tobacco, and every kind of 
personal property, 

The army and navy being now kept up 
by those taxes, and local expenses paid by 
rates on occupiers, you, them saccessors, 
are now enabled to pocket the whole of 
the rent of the people’s land, and have 
thus, in fact, become not Jandlords but 

~ landowners, 

This vreat change, which compels the 


people of England not merely to pay the. 


rent for land, which was the oriecinal fund 
from which public expenses were met, 
but in addition to paying this rent to also 
bear those expenses by means of taxes 
levied upon them. upon what they pro- 
duce, and what they use, was uot miude at 
once, As you doubtless know, it was 
agreed that the land tax which would 
take fron you 4s, in the poundot what you 
collected should also be levied, but as this 
is levied upon an assessment of the value 
of land made at that time it to-day vields 
to the public only £500,000, whereas it 
should on aw present valuation pay over 
£40,000, 000, It is probable that the nia- 
ority of you were brought up in the be- 
livt that the revenues whieh you have 
enjoyed actudly belonged to “you, the 
Alinighty for some inscrutable’ purpose 
having decreed that your class should en- 
jey the products of labor without) doing 
any dabor But the discussion and inyes- 
tigation of the last decade must have 


shown you that such an idea is a vulgar 
auperstition, and that the revenues you | 





® 





enjoy are the appropriation of — rent 
realiv belonging oto the whole | of 
the peaple of Enedand, and) should be 


used) for their public) and cammon ¢x- 
penses. Now that vou know this, we con- 


fidently ask you no longer to consent to 

receive what does not properly belong to 

you. We do not ask from you any return 

of what has been taken in the past either 

by vourselves or by Your ancestors, bit 

simply that vou will take your part in. re- 

turning those revenues to their proper ob- 

jeet, and relieving the vast niasses of vour 

fellow citizens from the unjust taxation 

Which now presses them. dno a world 

where the naturaborder is that everyone: 
should work, vou have Jong been able to 

live luxuriously without any exertion, 

Consciousness of the pleasant time you 

have thus had ought to add ta the pleas- 
ure you will feel in restoring to the nation 

its proper revenues and emibling the erent 

body of your fellow beings to enjoy more 
of the products of their own hubor than 

they have for some hundreds of vears 
been able to enjoy. 

The measure which we ask you to sup- 
port—the substitution forall other taxes 
now levied of a single tax on ground rents 
—is simply the going back to the goud 
Knelish customs and the old) days when 
there were no tramps and no papers in 
merry England. It may strip you of some 
of (he unjust advantiiuges which vou now 


have over the rest of your fellow creatures, | 


but in return for this it will give vou the 
proud consciousness of being ciizens of 
wcountry where everyone can make an 
easy living, and no one need fear bevom- 
ing a charge upon the charity of others, 


The single tax will give the workman 
Wohoatis earned by hin. 

The single tax will give the public 
What. belongs to them. 

Your Jandiord’s laws to lundlord’s the 
Earth aud sea have given, 

But we demand the earth fer all, 
Which is the law or Heaven. 


Now Lay in Your Summer Supply of Pig 
Iron. 


Pittsburg Dispatch. ; 

Those free trade “workingmen” (juw- 
smiths) whe went about howling about “pig 
iron and protection” last. fall with be pained 
to learn that pig iron is selling ata very low 
price now. 
fanaa EET aS ST TTP teeeerernnaeessnaeernd 


“Pwenticth Century." 


The current pumber eentatns & diseus:don and eriti- 
cism by Hugh O Peatecost of the present status of 
the single tax movement, an article by EE. J. Sbriver 
ludocsing, aud one by A. Van Deusen opposing the 
posff on assumed bs Wa. d. Croosd ite tao his Stun 
dard ariicte ou “Single Pax versus Sceislism.? Dver 
Do Lumthe famous unare ist, also coutributes an ap. 
ticle cubidied, ‘Locking Forward.” 

Sond postal e.urd order tori free sainple copy of this 
nugber to TWSATIETH CENTURY PUBLISHING 
CO, 4d Warren St., New York 





NEW PLBLICATIONS,. 


PKUGHESS AND PUVERTY, 7 
An FPaqutry Euro the 3 autse of tudustrria: 


Depression and of buercarse a: Wane We 
fherenme of Wealtn—@’he Remedy. 
BY BLRNASY 6a H, 
SA prtsrenss 
Cloth, $L.Q)L Paper covers, 35 cents 
Half exif or half inurvcco, 82.50 


SUCIAL PROBLENS. 
BY BENRY GEOG. 
So pages, 
Cloth, @1L0U Paper covers, 55 cents. 
Half calf or half morocco, €2.50. 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


An Examination of the Tari} Questou witt 
bepecial Regard te tte batevests of babor, 
BY HENRY GEORGE, 

Cloth, $15 Paper covers, cents, 

Half calfor uaif maroccu, 8.00 


jn Bbaidt Calf; 
Progress 2d POVOPLY cece cece tec e cence BBO 





Secial Pratbems............000- svseveccesesees Bod U 
Protection or Kree Tradse..... veccccescecee ob OO 
tn setn of three, bound ulike...........06. 7.00 


THE LANU QUESTION. 
Wharedle involves, nud How Alone le Cun 
ee seqiled, 
BY BEEN WY CHOWK, 
ST pages 
Paper covers, lu cents 


PROPERTY IN LAND. 
A Paussageent-Arme Betweon tho Duke of 
Argyll and Henry George, 
Ti puges, 
Paper covers, 1 eenis 


FORTSCHRITT UND ARMUTH. 


(Progress and Poverty tu German, 
TRANSLATIUN OF C.D, FL GUTSCHOW 
440) pages, 

Pauper covers, 3 cents 


PROGRES ET PAUVRETE, 
(Vrogreas and Poverty in French, 
TRANSLATION OF By L, LeMONNLER, 

vid pages, 
Paper covers, 82,75, 


PROTECTION OU LIBRE-ECHANGE ? 
(Vrotection or Free Trade? in French 
TKANBLATION OF LOUIS VOSSION, 

436 puges, 

Paper eovers, 82,75, 


PROGRESSO E POVERTA, 


(Progress and Poverty in isatinns 
TRANSLATION GF LUDGVICO EUBELIO, 
32 puges, : 
Paper covers, $2.4, 
Foy sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt 
gf price, Foreign editions of tiese books imported op 


des, 
OFS ALNRY @EORGE, 12 Vulon square, New York 


THE STANDARD. 


Ba pa 


HEAVEN AND HELL. 


Case,” 'Tinkling Cymbals,” eta 


NEW PUBLICATIOUS, 


Ae ae wee aH 


SNe aed a se 


By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG., 


Four hundred and twenty pages, paper cover, Matled 
yre-paid fur 14 cents by the American Swendenbory 
erntteg and Publishing Sociery, 22 Cooper Union, New 
York City. 
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BELFORD MAGAZINE. 


Edited by Donn Pintt. 











Published monthly and devoted to Ilterature, politics, 
sctence atid art. : 





A cumplete long novel in each number. 


The publishers of BELFORD’'S. MAGAZINE recogniz- 
ing the fact that “revolutions never go back wards,” 
have naned the volors of TARIFF REFORM ‘to the 
Inaist and “prepare to debt it outen this line’ until the 
uninformed are educated up to the truth, that “un. 
necessary taxation is uljust tuxatioin” 

The well known reputition of the editors, is a guaran: 
tee that BELFORD's MAGAZINE in allits depart ments 
will be kept up toa high standard, and that the month- 
ly bill of fare, set befure its readers, will be wike wel- 
come in the home, the otflee and the workshop. 


Subscription price, $2.50 4 year; 2% cents a number. 





Subseriptions received by bocksellers, newsdealers 
and postinasters every Where, or remit by bk. O. order, 
bank check, draft ur registered letter, 

Sumple copies sent to any address, 

New volume begins with the December number, 


SPECIAL KATES TO CLUBS. 


; BELFORD’S MAGAZINE 
New York. 
NEW BOOKS. 


Divided Lives. 

ANovel. By Edgar Fawcett. Author of “The Aim- 
bitious Woman,” “The Faise Friend,” “A Hopeless 
Cloth, $1.00 Paper 
Covers, UD cents. 

; A Friend to the Widow. 

By Maja Speacer, Auibor of “Calamity Jane,” “A 
Plucky Oue,” etc. Cloth, $10 Pauper Covers, SU 
cents 


The Veteran and His Pipe. 
By Albien W. Tourgee. Authorofa “Fool's Errand,” 
ete. Cloth, $1.00. 
A Bostou Girt. 


At Boston Bar Harbor and Paris. Paper Covers, 0 


cents, 
Carlotta Perry's Poems. 
120. Cloth, $1.0Q 
Kady. 
ANovel. By Patience Stapleton. Cloth, $1.00 Pa- 


per Covers, SU vents, 
swedish Folk Lore. 

By Herman Hofberg. Translated by W. H. Myers. 
With 41 full page and otker lustrutions, Small quarto, 
Cloth, full gilu edges. Price, 81.50. 

florence Fables. 

By Wlilllam J, Florence (comedian), 
Paper covers, } cents, 

Mirinm Balestier. 

A novel By Edgar Faweett. Cloth, 
5U cents, 

Yone Santo: A Child of Japan. 

Auovel, By EH. House, (The serial just completed 
in the Atlantic Monthly.) Cloth, 8lu 9 Paper, 5u 
vents, 


Cloth, $1.00. 


$1.00. Paper, 


Uuder the Muples. 
Anovel, By Walter N. Hinman, Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 
3 cents, 
Adventures on the Mosquito Shore, 
Ly E. George Squier, SL. A., PLS. AL With 6U Illustra. 
tluns, 12mu, cloth; $1.00. 
Edition de Luxe of Poems of Pussion. 
By Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Futly ihustrated with pho- 
tugravures, Wood cuts and Ives process plates, by 
Graves, Khodes, Cady and others. Large quarto. 
Cloth, $4.00. Full Murucco, 37.50, 
Sougs of a Haunted Henrt. 
By Minna lrving, With porteaint of the author. 
form With “Poems of Passion.” Clutti, 61.0 
The Wrong Wan. 
By Gertrude Garrison. 


Un 


oA 


Paper, % cents. 

The shndow of the Burs, 

By Ernest DeLancey Pierson. 
cunts, 

Aunt Sally’s Boy Juch. 
ANovel. By N.J.W. LeCato Paper, 2% cents, 
Au Impossible Possibility; or, Can such 

Things Be. 
By Charles BE, L. Wingate, 
vents, 
Rochefoucauld’s Mornl Maxime. 
With Steel Portrait of Author. Cloth, 61.00, 
Roussead'’s Contessionns, 
Fully and beautifully Hlustrated. wo volumes in 
one. Cloth, 81.50, 
The Positive Philosophy. 
By Auguste Comte. Translated by Harriet Martineau. 
8vu. Cloth, 84.00, 
An Americun Vendetta. 
By T.C. Crawford. Hlustrared, Cloth, §1.0, 
* §U cents, 
BELFORD, CLARKE 
PUBLISHERS, 
Chiengn, Vew York nid sai Uronetsen 


A Novel, 


A Novel. Paper, % 


A Novel. Paper Covers, % 


Paper 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Devoted to Secular Religion aod Sociai Regeneration. 
Hugh O. Peutecont, Editor, 


Contains, besides erisp and pointed editormeds and 
contributions from a corps of able writers, the Sunday 
addresses of the editor before Unity congregation, 

Itis the only so-called “Uberal” paper that advocates 
radical social regeneration, 

Its columns are open for the absolutely free discus 
sion of all religious and economle Chearies, 

Twelve pages, Issued weekly, Anuiualsubsertption 
one dollar, Sample vopics free, AU subseribers wil 
recetve acopy of Mr. Pentecast's book, What Believe. 
Address, 

TWENTIETIL CENTURY PUBLISHING CO,, 
No.4 Warren st, New York, 


eaten eevee moncrman 2 whet 


VOLUME FOUR OF THE STANDARD. 
NOW READY, 
A limited number of bound volumes of THI STAND 
ARD, in heavy boards, are offered for sale atthe ful 
lowing prices: 


Feperiete VaIUMOS, coceneseceeesepeeeeececssereres Mido 
Volumes 3 and 4, bound together, .cseacscceeeres GOO 
Volumes 2, 3 aud Vesescdorvecvenoctescteesesceaeeess 9.00 
(Expressage extra) 
THE STANDARD, 
12 Tinian square. New York 


ANY PERSON CAN PLAY THE PIANO 
AND ORAS WITHOUT A TEACHER, 
by using Soper’s [Instantaneous Gulde to the Keys, 
Price, 61.00 No previeus Knowledge af muse whatever 
required. Send for book of tesgimoniials free, Address 
Phe Doercus Magueine, ivy Park Pines, New York, 
Ra NESE VAR HOCTUINKMD IN A ALT 

‘ SHELI 
Tuirty pamphlets ou various plases of the socta 
probiem, The question of the hour, All should under 


stend i Will be sent post paid on receipt of Uftweeu 
cebte in stamps, or will ba wont frow WW any One sending 


Address 


een te ee ee 


twenty ve cents for siz mouth’ subscription te the 
‘ormer, & sixteen page jour Avdrenas 
(aie Che PUEAS Li Labinawo avesm. oe 
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: PRANGS 
NON-PGISONOUS COLORS 


for che use of children leurobig to ping 

These paints represent all the iatest art colors and”, 
tints, and ean be given toeven the youngest ehildren 
with absolute saiegy. They cone mounted upon neat, 
tin palettes, or my ten buxes, They are all specially pre- 
pared for us by the mast eminent manufacturer of 
eoiurs in Europe— air. Guoather Wagner, of. Hanover, 
Germany, They must not be clussed with ordinary 
children’s paints, put up in cheap form and made of tn- 
jurious and poisanous muiterinis. They are really que 
art colors tn convenient form for use ane Base espa. 
claliy ton-pulsanaus for the needs of children 


PRANG’S OUTLINE PICTURES. 


With these pot-prisgcnous colars for ctildren we issue 
several serics of ourioe cilustrations of familiar sub- 
jects as practice sheets. The orpital desiga is fur. 
nished tn each case by seme lending artist, and ts 
strictly correet iu form aud detidh Directions bow to 
mut them are furgished with every series, One 
specimen sheet of citeb series is furnished, colored. by 
band, in order to serve: the cliidren as a guide for har. 
montlous coloring, ahd as an exnuiple of artistic work 
Is the foundation of taste. ‘Phe ftustruction is all the 
more successful because supplied in the form of amuyge- 
ment. : 
PRICK OK PRANQON NON.POISONOUS 

COLORS: 
Palette Colors— 

Palette A, containing six colors with brush, 10 cents 

Palette B, containing nine colors with-brush, Ly cents, 
ingle Colors— 

Kox No. 2, containing elght colors and brush, 2% cents, 

Box No, 4, contaiming tweive colors aad two brushes, | 
40 cents, ‘ 

Que box No, 2of Prang’s ron-poisonous colors and one 
package of Priang's vutline pictures (eight Ina package 
WIth aneatra copy of one of then. painted oy hand 
and full directions) 50 cents, . : 

Or one box No. 2 of. Praug’s non-poisonous colors’ and 
three packages of Prang’s outline pietutes (eaels puck. 
age different in design), 810, 

Tu be found at all leading stationers, or will be sent 
by Mail postpaid on receipt uf prica, ; : 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 
PORTRALP OF HENKLY GEORGE IN, 
COLORS, 
Only One Dollar. 


etek eR 


bave made (he great movement for the singke tax on 
hind vaiues hus far suceessful, must be dear to thou 
Sinds Whe watch and approve his course. ; 
Lut his features are pot so familiar, and the esteem 
tn whieb he beld bas prompted many requests for 


ihe publicattou of his picture in worthy aod permanent 
orn. ‘ 


Realizing this urgent demand, we beg to announce 
the publication of an entirely oew and very striking 


portrait of 
HENRY GEORGE. 


(t fs In colors and is full hfe size, designed to be 
framed tuan vulside measurement of 17222 iehes, 


This picture will be sent, on receipt of price, by mall, 
pustpatd. Remittuinces may be mide eitier by cheek, 
post Olive order, registered letter, uP postal nole, 


ln PRANG & CO. ART PUBLISHERS 
Huston, Mans. 

NEW YORK—3S ond street 

CHICAGO—79 Wabash avenue 

SAN FRANCISCO}. 590 Camianereinl at reat, 








THE SINGLE TAX LIBRARY. 
1 A Syllabus of Progress and Poverty. Louls F. Post. 
8 pages, 
2 Australian Systent Louis F. Post, 
& birt Principles, Heory Georpe, 
4. ‘Tbe Rizhtto the Use of the darth, 
eer Aa pages. 
& Farmers and the Single Tix, 
tain, & purges, 
ft. Che Cassone of Taxation. 


7 


4 pages, 
4 puges, 
Herbert Spen- 


Thomas G. Shear. . 


Henry George. 4 pages. 
‘et A Lawyer's Reply toCrineisias, Samuel BCharke. | 
Ob pages, 

& beck to the Land. Bishop Nult¥. 1 pages, 

% ‘The Single Tix. Thos, G. Sbearmian. 8 vies, 

WW. The American Farmer Hears George, 4 pages, 
Ih. Unemployed Labor Henry George. 4 pages. 

12, ‘Die Cae Phaindy Stated. GOR. Ring. S pageds, 

1. Objectivgs to the Lind ‘ax. 
§ pager. 

I Land ‘Taxation, A Conversition 

Dudley beld and Henry George. 4 pages, 
16, Huw to Tnereduse Profits. A.J. Steers, 2 pages. 


Prices of Single Tax Livery: Two page tracts—1 
copy, beent, dWeopies, 10 cents; WO copies, 20 cents; 1,000 
ay Hae $1.50. 

our baige tracts—] copy, 2 cents: Weopies, 10 vents; 
Weople , a cents; LOGE. pies, 84, ‘ 

Kight-page tracts—L copy deents: LO eopies, 10 cents, 
L0G Copies, Scents; LOU8 Coples, 86. i 

Didsteetey age Craucts—b vopy, doeents, 5 
cents; Wa copes, BL66 L000 copies, S12, 

NOeXUa charge by nal 

The folowing gunioers of the “Land and Labor bi 
brary” arrestin stock : 


6. Seruler’s Nightmare, Louls B. Post. 4 pages. 

7. New York's Docks. J. W. Sullivan. 4 pages. 

WW, Mysterious Dinappecmonee, Lewis freeads 6 pt 

Mh Sailors’ Snug Hicrbor and the Kaoudall karm. ow. T 
Crotisdale. 12 pages. 

14. The Collegiate Church and Shoemaker’s Field. 
T. Croasdate, 12 pitpen, 

iS, Only # Drenun Abner C. Thomas. 4 pages 

Ib. duis the Law of Christ, Revo SoM. Spencer, 4 ppe. 

21. Christhiumty ind Poverty. Mather mustington 4 pa. 

22 Poverty and Curistiibity., H.O, Pentecust. 8 pages 

26. Keligion vs. Robbery. Kev. Dro MeGlyan, 6 pagers 

3. Enel A thud Antiepuverty. HU. Pentecost. pp 

2%. Tenemeut House Morabey, J.0.8, Huntiigton, 4 pp, 

wh Suciilism—Lts Truth and [ts Error, 
4 pies 

38. “God Willis 1t."" Henry George, 4 pages. 

44. How John’s Fatber Siw toe Light. Wo, Woods. 2py 

51, Ten Thoughts for Christian Thinkers. Kev. Joho W 
Kramer, 4 pages. ; 

h4. What the United Libor Pactry War Heary Gearge 
2 pages. 

64 Hints as to What You Can bo, Hears George, 4 pp 

Tl, My Buteuer Wonnen and Sy Grocery Mian Wiad 
MeCabe, 4 viusres. 

OH. A Kepubllewis Reasons for Supporting Clevetund 
Judge Frask Ty Rela. 2 pies. 

ss, Jeerson aod Handioon Chaaneey BF, Black, opp 


GERMAN TRACTS, 


42, First Principles, Henry George, «pages. 

41 Socialists Truth and bts Error, enr) Georga 
4 pages. 

46. Taxing Land Values. Henry George. 3 pages. 

47% ft in the Law of Chrisu Kev, & HH. Spencer: 
Heary. Hl @ pages. 


Between David 


coples, 1¢ 


Heury Georges 


44, The Case Plainly Stated. Hei. King. 4 pages, 
Si, Bailors’ Boug Harbor. Wa. T, Cromsdale, 12 pages 
SWEDISH. 
52, The Case Plalniy Suaved. H. F. tung, 3 pages 
TARIFF TRACTS. 
57, Provection a a Universal Seed, Uenry George, 
ey <4 be 9 
6. the Tarll? Question. Plenry George, 4 pages, es 
6. Amertcan Protection and Briteeh Free ‘Prade, 


Henry George. 4 pages. 
69 Protection aod Wiens. 
Wh, 


72. 


Heury George, 8 puges, 
The Coumon Sense of the Tarul Question, “Thomas 


G, Shearman, 4 pages. ; : 
Protection the ¢rieud uf Labert Thomas @, Shear 


man, § pages, 

7 A Short Tare History, Poomas G, Shearman, 
pues, : : 

76. Plain Talk to Protectionists, ‘Thomus G@, Shearman 


4 pages. 
Th. An Address ta Workingmenp on the Tarif Question 
Heury George, 4 pages. 
A set of Turiily Tragts willbe sent te any address for 


“ pause THE STANDARD, 
e Ride 4a 4 
aii 13 Union equare, New York city, 


































































Tie man whose right principles avd deep convictions» 


‘bhus, G. Sheurmian | 
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THE S.ANDARD. 


The Single Tux Refore the Boston Typo-+ 
' graphicn! Union, 
The following isthe set of resolutions re- 
ferred to in ‘the editorial columns of THE 
STANDARD last week us. being prepared by 
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Pears Soap 

















Jobnn R. Roche, of Boston, for presentation to f y 

the typographical union of that city at its ey 
fay meeting for its adoption: TTENE 
May meeting ptio ees Oe 


Whereas, at our March meeting «a petition 
was recety ed from the publishers of the Bos- 
ton Herald, asking permission to use type- 
setting machines in their establishment, which 
permission was granted unanimously, we 
wish to explain to the publishers of the 
Herald und the public our ideas regarding the 
introduction of improved machiney; therefore 

Resolved, that we adopt the following as 
embodying the position taken by Boston 
ty pographbical union No. 13 in the matter: 

We are aware that labor saving inventions 
have time and again thrown Jarge numbers 
of men out of employment, and that there is 
consequently a strony prejudice among work- 
ingmenu generally against their introduction, 
Jb is not doubted that the type setting 
machine, when proved practicable, will 
surely destroy our craft. But it is not because 
we accept the present situation in despair of 
bettering it that we give our unanimous con- 
sent tothe experiments of the publishers of 
the Herald, but that we recognize that any 
invention that suves labor and increases pro- 
duction is not of itself in its nature an evil, 
q aud that there are other causes that turn 

what would naturally work only benefit to 
the whole human race into av evil. These 
cuuses have to do with the distribution of the 
increused product. We believe that the rea- 
son of the unequal distribution of the in- 
creased product which is shown in the down- 
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YOIRECT ic s500 


THRESHERS, HORSE POWERS, 
ENGINES; SAW MILES. 
No Middle Men Ealire SEN eee 

nid to purchaser, Address 
The AULTMAN & TAYLUR CO.,Mansfield,0. 


(And say where you saw this.) 


HENRY WARD BEECHER wrort: 


“If CLEANLINESS is next to GODLINESS, | 
soap must be considered as a means of 
GRACE, and a clergyman who recommends 
MORAL things should be willing to recom. 
mend soap. I am told that my commendation 
> of PEARS’ Soap has onvened for it a large 
=. Sale in the UNITED STATES. I am willing 
to stand by every word in favor of it I ever 
uttered. A man must be fastidious indeed 
who is not satisfied with it.” 








Pennsylvania Agricultural Works, York, Pa, 
Farguhac’s Standard Engines and Saw Mills, w 
Send for Catniogue. Portable, Stas " 
tionars, Traction and Automatic Eis 
gives aspeciaty, Warranted equalor 
supcriorte 
any made. 












Rk ee 
as aetna 


ira . Tork, Ps 
THAT. 

NGER SAV. 

me MOST LABOR 
* PURCHASE GEAR 


>“Ga Saves half the Iabor of other 
w wringers, and costs but little more, 













§ is the best, the most elegant and the most economical of all soaps 

PE A RS tor GENERAL TOILET PURPOSES. It is not only the most at- 
tractive, but the PUREST and CLEANEST. It is used and recom- 

mended by thousands of intelligent mothers throughout the civilized world, because, while 
serving as a detergent and cleanser, its emollient properties prevent the chafing and dis- 
comforts to which infants are so Hable. It has bsen established in London 100 years as 
A COMPLEXION SOAP, has obtained 15 International Awards, and is now sold in every 
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4 ward tendency of wages as invention and | city inthe world. It can be had of nearly all Druggists in the United States; but BE SURS ! ae MPIR Does not GREASE 
; material progress advauce is that natural | @HAaT YOU GET THE GENUINE, as there are worthless imitations. Bolid White Rubber Rolle The CLOTHES: 
Hoe opportunities for the application of labor Wanted everywhere. Empire W. Oo., Auburn, N. ¥ 
and capital are monopolized under our present |= eemntnetekianenenantibecaaaieteeeteenement a1 
A system? allowing private ownership of land. 

i We believe thut the interests of labor and | = : Sone Fs SES ED) SESS Jnl easyer ae ts eeeenca to <B Sigeamr nen ry HRT NR bse eer ter ee Sate Do You Want Money ? 


Rave you One Hundred, One 






Capital are identical, aud that the differences 


i i Thousand, or Five Thousand 
= between them arise only through imborauce \ » ) Dollars? vou can aiiluiply 
q of the real cause of the concomitant down- ae! (3 o~ J I oon cae ei eee 
Fy ward tendency of wages with the march of a AW — c a Or ting the sole agency for our 

material progress. There are three prime — C.C.BRIGGS &C2 watches in your city. We 


“2 APPLETON ST. BOSTON MASS. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND: SQUARE. -5:- UPRIGHT 


guarantee you absolutely O 
against los s, supply adver- 
tising matter free, give exelue 
Bive agency, sole use of our tt 
club forms, and protect you from competition 


factors in production—land, labor and capital, 
; and three parties dividethbe product—interest 
i goes to capitalists, wages to laborers and 
rent to landowners. If, then, with an in- 
Crease of production through labor-saving 
inventions, “the laborer gets no more and 
the capitalist no more, it is &® necessary infer- 
ence that the landowner reaps the whole gain. 
And the facts agree with the inference. 






You 
know thatour Keystone Dust-Proot Watches contain 
everything essential to accurate time keeping in ad- 
dition to numerous patented improvements found in 


in S825 pte 


no other watch. They are the Best and cur prices 
the lowest. No one else can give you one-tenth the Sia ee es 
advantages we offer, Write at once for full particu. : pen Se eevee 


pct sage 


GRACEFUL DESIGNS =* SOLID (NSTRUCTION ¢ | 
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eget dine che seeks Gackt ngeeioeper so Aat Seed GE 5 


peaen ben Aba bedi tae 


Though neither wages nor interest increase a THLES NE ee : Jars before your town is taken, We refer to an : UCD 
@s material progress goes on, vet the invari- MATC : S, To LE. ; Braurirut TINISH. commercial agency. Capital, $300,000, Full Paid, : 
able accompaniment anc mark of ater ital | nxn nee nn ——— | THE ES TONE wae crUP co. 

progress is the iucrease of rent—the rise of ENVER, COL.—Lots $@) cach ino South Unl- goqg Walout St., Pailadeiphia. 


aud values . . . {tis not the total pro- 
duce, but the pet produce, after rent bas been 
taken from it, that determines what can be 
divided as waves und interest. . . . If 
production had not passed the simple stage 
in which all labor is directly applied to the 
land, and all wages ure paid in its produce, 
the fact that, when the luundowner takes a 
larger portion, the laborer must put up with 
a smaller portion, could not be lost sight of. 
But the complexities of production in the civ- 
ilized state, in which so great a part is borne 
by exchange, and so much labor is bestowed 
upon materials after they have been separat- 
ed from the land, though they to the unthink- 
ing disguise, do not alter the fact that all 
production is stillthe union of the two fact- 
ers, land and labor, and that rent (the share 
of the land holder) cannot be increased, ex- 
cept at the expense of wages (the share of la- 
bor) and interest (the share of capital). 
Just as the portion of the crop. which, 
in the simpler forms of industrial organ- 
ization, the owner of agricultural land 
receives at the end of the harvest as his rent 
lessens the amount left to the cultivator as 
wages and interest, so does the rental of land 
on which a manufacturing or commercial city 
fs built lessen the amount which can be 
divided as wages and interest between the 
labor and capital there engaged in the pro- 
duction and exchange of wealth. In short, 
the value of land depending wholly upon the 
power which its ownership gives of appro- 
priating wealth created oy labor, the 1n- 


versity Place Annexs lies high and beautiful: lo- 
cated inthe line of rapid growth and lmnprovement, 
For information and plats address C, @, BUCK, 66 
Symes Bleek, Denver, Col. 


THE DORCAS MAGAZINE 





18 full of useful information on Woman’s Handiwork, | 
Knitting, Crochet-work, Embroidery, Art Needlework |; 


and other household topics of practical character, Every 
lady should subseribe for it. Price, 0c. a year. Address 


~~. 


TAMES BOGAN 
for James Means’ §3 and §4 shoes. 
fear Prince street. 


PIANOS 
Ri to S10 


PRINCIPAL AGENT 
26 BOWERY, 


ei ne ne re 


UNIVERSITY Soca 


835 to $0 
Guaranteed 6 years. « 


Thy Lad tha Wal 


families,and send for J 
trial in your own 

Whome before you buy. 
e Free, 
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ee ee 
sue DEAF 
Cc R THE 
2 Peck'a Pat. Improved Cushioned Ear 
Drums PERFECTLY RESTORE 
7A) CME WEARING whether Deafness iacaused 
by colds, fever or injuries to the natural drums, 
P invisible, comfortable, alwaysin position, Music, 
| conversation, whispers heard distinctly, Success. 
. *. i Tete Daa linedway Sait’ ste 
_ . . BF romlway, cor. 
New York, Write or call for illustrated book of proofs FREE. 


| WANT 


ree stamps and b willsend lot of sketches, 25 c¢.s. 








the address of 5,000 Single Tax 
men, Jneluding you, Enclo-e 





| Das CITY, MO. 


> semi-annually, 
The Dorcas Maunzine, 19 Park Place, New York. | able sem yaunuelly 


FIVE YEARS REAL ESTATE FIRST MORT- 
GAGE COUPON BONDS, 


in sums of $1,060 to $10,000 each, pearing interest at 
the rate of eight per cent per annum, Interest pay- 
These bonds are secured by first 
Mortgages on Kansas City property worth three and 
four thines the amount of bonds, Prompt payment of 
principal and interest guaranteed at maturity. Inter- 
est collectable through your own bank, with New York 
exchange added. Recorded mortgage forwarded with 
each bond. 
CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 

issued in amounts of $100 and upward, bearing tnteres* 
at the rate of eight percent per annum. Certificates 
of deposit are secured by first mortgage bonds depos- 
ited with a trustee, a special deposit receipt to that 
effect, from the trustee, Js attached to each certificate 
issued, therefore making the certificate of deposit an 
absolutely safe investment. 

When ordering securities write your name in full, 
also that of your city, county and state. 


J. H. BAUERLEIN & CdO., 
Security Building, 


KANSAS CITY. MISSOURI 





MONE FOR WRITE AT ONCE +. 


You 


In buying or selling our 
Watches, either all cash 
or in Clubs, at $1.00 a 
week. Reliable Agents 
wanted. Lowest prices 
guaranteed. Exclusive @J ~ 
territory given, IF 
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THE ORANGE GROVE 


one year and a box of Florida Sea Shells only one dol 
lar, or ten cents sample copy—contuins Ust of Florida 
Lands for sale for cash, or on the fustallment plan, 


Address THE ORANGE GROVE, 
Liverpool, De Soto Co., Kia. 


References given. 
Rs. AGATHA MUNIER ATKINS WILL 
continue to receive pupils in solo singing and 
vocal sight reading at her residence. 23 E. 3d street, 
New York. 














T ANT F WHER 
ACEN WAN DE ERYW SE 
fae Celebrated MISSOU 
STEAM WASHER. Dirtiest ClothesWached Cle 
Bctwo,wecks' taal on fibceal fem, Partieulare fee 
bit : ° 
J. Waeit e ole anu’fr, St. Lou 8, o 





Cexceey CO-OPERATIVE PRINTING 
COMPANY (Ld.) 
144 Eim street, cor, Canal, N. ¥. 
BOOK, JOB AND NEWSPAPER PRINTING. 


ARE you 9 
UPr RED § 

That is the question, Are you ruptured? If so, use 
FRINK'S RUPTURE REMEDY, the only quick, safe, 
gureand permiuent cure for hernia (breach) or rup- 
ture. This great remedy has cured many persons every 
year for the last twenty years, und they have 


es crease of land values is always at the ex- lb wi at OF Sk é b G.S., hc eee eee | Stayed cured, It cures by penetrating through 
a pense of the value of labors And, hence, Ma euvelopes, ete, C. G. RIDDER, Orange, | Que ~ acme sed the pores of the skin and building up and 
< ‘ 4 nae SS. jileory lh. Stuniners,¢ Manufacturer of Galvanic | Strengthening the abdominal wall, at the same 
if that the IBGE ESE of productive power does LVANY & BEGG:, MILITARS BAND : and arate Batteries and | tine closing the heruial opening, The Remedy 
i not increase wages is because it does increase and Orchestra, Offlee, 27 Third ave., New York, Electrodes for medicu use. | is generally used in connection with a truss, Children 
4 the value of land. Rent swallows up the Piel ye ep st., Brooklyn. Music furnished Send to headquarters: for re- in aurms are cured by the remedy alone without the aid 
4 whole vain.” Pah oceus : bile tN Ae ed An pairs, Catalogue on applica / ofa truss. Soreness caused by chating or pressure of 
4 We believe that all h lrights 1526 © 1026 Bway. Lt tion. ‘uss pads, relieved immediately, The pressure car be 
Ag elneve thatalm men bave equal rig ts OLLAND’S oS een | Oe truss pads, relieved Immediately, 18 pressure Carn 
m to ‘ife, liberty and the pursuit of happiness,” H. COFFEE AND DINING ROOMS, Tee sre xed Bradually and the truss abandoned altogether 
a and that this declaration carries with it the 145 Fourth avenue, iInsix toeight weeks, Price of Remedy, sufficient to 
a equal right of ull men to the use of land, the | ————____Bet: 8th and lth sty $2.50 $20.00 EARN MONEY cure an ordinary ease, $5; sample package, containing 
4 denial of which right isa denial of the right TOUMAN'S CHOLERA MIXTURE isa by Collecting Kinkman’s enough to show good effect, §1, Sent by mail, postpald, 









$7.50 $50.00 Borax Soap Whrarrens. 


We pay cash for them, Write to ue for a circular, 
RIRKMAN & BON, 8O Catharine Street, New York City. 


upen receipt of price, Full directions accompiny each 
package. O, FRINK, sole proprietor, 34 Browdway, New 
York, (Opposite the post office.) 


sure cure for all summer complaiuts. Price 35 
cents, Holman’s Pharmacy, 381 Fourth avenue, near 
Twenty-seventh street, New York, 


on land and from land 
aws that compel some 


to life, for it is onl 
that men can live. 


Ee 


e Per rueree: 
ited Lancione 


on 


men to pay others for the privilege of using | 


land are vu denial of the right to live, aud are 
therefore unjust, und should be abolished. 
Labor or exchange of the product of labor 
gives the only just property right. What a 
man has created by labor is his against the 
whole world, to du with as he pleases. But 
private ownersbip of land is a denial of the 
true right to property, in that the landowner 
is allowed to take as rent a part of the prod- 
uct withcut giving any service iu return. 
Therefore resolved, that the rental value 
which attaches to land by reason of increase 
iu population, increased productiveness of 
labor and increased competition for the use 
of land belongs of right to them who create 
that value; and that the rental value of land, 
being not the creation or product of land 
owners as such, but of the whole people, 


should be taken for the use of the whole peo- 
ple through the ordinary channels of tux: 
ation, and thatall other taxes, falling on and 
hindering production and exchange, as they 
do, should be abolished; in short, that we 
declare in favor of the single tax on land 
values, 
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Cough 8 ni » Tastes = 
Poet tiuve,” Bald by deugetata, 
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Last apring ¥ was troubled with boils; one after an. 
other would present itself on my arms and body. I 
used one bottle of Burdock Blood Bitters and tho bolls 
have all left moe, It is the best blood purifier I have 
evor used.—D. A. Myers, Lawrenceville, Clark Co., O. 


A friend ad- B urd ock vised me to try 
ame 


Burdock Blood Bittora for a 
KLOOD 


humor io the blood. After 












using three bottles § am 
happy to say I am cured, I 
take pleasure ip rocom- 











mending Bur- rate’ an 
Bitters to my RR jeuds,—J. E, 
Dovis, Adams, | qT qT E a SF Berks Co.,Mass 


I had a rash on my Body and face for a month. 


Hearing of Burdoeg Blood Bitters & took one bottle 
and have not even & mark of ton mo Dow.—Kittic 
RELL, Weedsport, N, ¥, 

J} was troubled with an incessant Itching of the skin 
for eight weeks, which became so bad my mother 
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They Bloom in the. 





V 
Chronic Cases of Blood 
Disorders that could pot be urdeck B anya oe med 
o 


cine We accorapliahod with | bu aad Mittoums 

iy 
linguist fbf Gio Yoke ty Sontag Pe 
roel barlulous sy asc aera, 


, 


Sprin 
My neck and cheeks were covered with largo lumps, 
And sores, that Jooked liko rinug-worma, came out ell 


over my body, Ihave taken threo bottles of Burdock 


Blood Bitters, and they are fast disappearing.—Mea, 
Geo. L. Twist, Box 24, Corulag, N.Y, 


Burdock 
ae 
RLOOD 


> 
blood purifier, Mrs, WILLIAM 


Kipby, Akron, B | i qT E H .) Erle Co,, N. ¥, 


Elias Shuman, dealer jn Italian Boes, Catawissa, Pa, 
says: Thave used Burdock Blood Bitters for malarta, 
and it oured ine, J used only one bottle and have bad 
nO syMptonis of walaria for six months, 


For eight ycars 1 was 4 sufferer trom carbuucley 
Hearing of Burdock Blood Bitters I tried it. Jt cureg 
them, and Thave had no trouble from them sluces 
¥. GPRRNGEL, Brolnigevile, Lebigh Co,, Pa. @ 


Bop By Davoowrs Garanahsle . 













My husband 
cers taken off 
another was 
lip. We took 
your Burdock 
and it disap 
this medicine 


had two can. 


two bottles of 
Blood Bittera 
peared. Ithink 
is an excellent 
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